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FOREWORD 

By Dr. James H. Cousins, D. Litt 

In this treatise on the canons of Indian art and 
the sesthetical principles on which they were founded 
Professor Bose adds to the debt of gi-atitude, already 
considerable, which students of human culture owe 
him for bis painstaking researches in regions not ordi* 
iiarily accessible, and for making them available to 
the general reader. 

It is true that all authentic creative art springs 
from inner impulses beyond the touch of tradition, 
}3ut it is equally true that the moment such an impulse 
is put into expression, it is inevitably connected with 
matters of method, materials and environment which 
pass along from artist to artist and from age to age 
certain distinctive qualities that make ‘ their own 
history of racial and national peculiarity of art-expres- 
sion. Geographical and climatic conditions impart 
certain continuing elements. Political circumstances 
introduce modifications. But behind external cir- 
cumstances, and worsing through them, is the funda- 
mental conception as to the nature of the universe 
and the relation of humanity to that iniverse which 
produces the general attitude to life and art. Where 
a cultural tradition has not suffered, a complete break, 
such as Egypt, Greece and Italy have suffered, but is 
continuous, as in the case of India, the lapse of time 
puts little or no psychological distance between past 
and present. The thougts and feelings that moved 
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the ancients to creative expression are potent in the 
moderns. Time brings its elaborations and fophisti- 
cations, in ext^nals, but leaves the foundations of 
inner life unmoved. 

There is, therefore, a double value in a work such 
as that which Professor Bose has here undertaken. To 
scientific scholarship it presents gifts of facts and a 
guide to more. To artists and lovers of art it opens 
doors to an understanding of impulses and ideas 
which have moved vaguely within them; and brings 
a realisation of the truth that the creative artists 
of tO'day in India are not roerely heirs to a cultural 
estate that was established in a distant golden age 
and passes with increasing thinness, from generation 
to generation, but that they are themselves, as were 
their progenitors, direct and immediate participotars 
in an eternal creative activity which only asks the 
same devotion, discipline and high purpose as it found 
in the artists of the past in order to< attain the same 
glorious resu’ts in the present. 


James H. CoostNS. 



INTRODUCTION 

.1 have tried, io the followiog pages, to set forth the Indian 
point of view of the Indfan ' Aft, which has a long history be- 
hind it. It is a happy sign that the art-critics, both Indian 
and European, are nowadays paying more attention to India 
.^sUietics. In India, we have art-critics like Dr. A. N. Tagore, 
Mr. 0. C. Ganguly, Dr. A. Coomarswami Mr. B. K Sarkar and 
others. The principles of Indian Silpasasira as expounded by 
Indian dcwynH, have, however, received scanty attention. I 
•have gathered togetlier those principles in this book. 

My thaaka are- duetto Pandit Nltavinod Goswsimr aiid Sj: 
A. Okalamaya for-their-v^uable su^estiona 
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PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN 

Silpa-Sastra 


CHAPTER I 


Origin of Silpa. 

From the primitive times man is always trying to express 

his innate idea of beauty, That is the 

Origin o( art. ' 

supreme movement to which man is con- 
centrating all his attention Though he was handicapped by 
end-less obstacles from the very beginning, yet he tried his 
best to give vent to that idea of beauty. Even in the hoary 
antiquity, lie was trying to give form to his natural craving 
for the beautiful by drawing with his unskilled hand the 
pictures of animals, men and various other scenes as evidenced 
from^the Spanish caves. Sucli examples of pre-historic painting 
giving proof of man’s in-born yearning for beauty, fortunately, 
are not wanting in India. The oldest hunting scenes have 
been discovered in India, on the walls of a group of caves in 
the Kaimur ranges of Central India. Other drawings of human 
beings, animals and hunting scenes are met with in fentral 
Provinces in the Raigarh State near the village of Singlianpur,! 
as well as in the caves of the \firzapiir district of llie I'nifed 
Provinces. Those people who are still leading a primitive 
life, also try to give expression to their ideas of beauty in 
their crude drawings on their walls and in their love for (lowers. 
They make crude pictures, because they find pleasure in 
creating that picture. They donot caie whetlier other people 
would like their drawings or not They reve.al themselves in 
their pictures. Dr. Tagore, therefore, says — ' In Art man 


1. Percy Biowo, Indiuo Pafatiog, pp. IS-lil, 



reveals Umself and not bis objects.’^ The maxim— 'The 
thing of beanty is joy for ever/ is true in all ages and all 
countries. As a thing of beauty is the source of joy for ever, 
so the artists try to arrest the pssing avray of that object of 
beauty In some permanent form. This gives rise to art' 
and sculpture. We must, however, remember that in Art 
there is not only the idea of beauty, but also of truth ; both 
are inseparably mixed together. If Art tries to give expression 
only to the idea of Beauty, it cannot stand the test of ages. 
It must stand with Truth. Truth and Beauty cannot be 
separated, both are woven together to produce Art. It has, 
therefore, been said that Beauty is Truth and Truth is Beauty. 
Human feeling or emotion may give rise to Art; it may 
also be due to accident. The artists and sculptors try to 
represent their notion of the beauty and of truth in their 
pictures and sculptures. In different countries the artists try 
to give form to that idea of Beauty and of Truth in different 
ways. Their expression depends much on the training they 
have received, the culture they have imbued, and the tradition 
they are following. It is difficult to fix the criterion of 
Beauty. A picture may appeal to a particular man and not 
to others. But if a picture is universal, if it transcends all 
limits of time and spare, it will be appreciated by all people 
in all countries. When a picture tries to reveal the world 
of truth and beauty, it then belongs to no particular country, 
but to the whole mankind. 'I here it fulfils its object. It 
has been rightly said by the Poet Rabindranath: "This 
building of man's true world, — the living world of truth and 
beauty,— is the function of Art.'’* 

We must, however, remember that the idea of Beauty 
and of Truth is not the only inspiration to art and tcuipture 


0. Ferwnslity p. 12. 
3. AM p. 31. 
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in the world, [t is one of the fundamental causes to which 
art and sculpture owe their origin. The idea of ' Art for Art’s 
sake,' cannot carry on any Art movement. The master-minds 
of the movement can pin their faith to the maxim— •' Art 
for Art's sake,’ but the artist of common rank is totally unable 
to follow such a noble maxim. He must have some, purpose 
In creating his Art, and for many ages and in many countries 
Religion served as the purpose of the general artists. It cannot 
be gainsaid that Religion gave a great impetus to the 
development of Art and sculpture. In India, as in Bgyf*, 
Assyria and Babylonia, SUja (art) was mainly dependent on 
Religion. In India, from the time of Asoka, reli^on supplied 
the motive power for If the Indian Silpmi had not 

obtained religion as the vehicle of Indian Silpn, the marvellous 
development of Indian Art would have become quite impossible. 
Both Buddhism and Hinduism as well as Jainism were instrw- 
mental in the evolution and development of Indian Art. The 
famous lion-pillar ol Sarnatha, the railings of Bharb^ and 
[xllars and gates of Sanchi, show what Buddhism has con- 
tributed to the development of Indian Art and sculpture. The 
Gflndhara School or Gupta School only gave expresaon to 
the Buddhist and Hindu religions ideals. 

In tracing the history of art and sculpture in India, we 

find that the earliest relics which have 
Origin of Indian a«. , ^ .u . . 

come down to us belong to the Asokan 

Period. These relics of art and sculpture are undoubtedly 
Buddhistic in origin. Through this Buddhist religion, these 
artists tried to give expression to their idea of Beauty and 
Truth. If they had not represented what was aundaram and 
Aonf am in Buddhism, the remains Buddhist art would not 
have been appreciated by people in all countries. Thus, the 
Indian artists expressed the idea of beautiful even through the 
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Buddhist ideals. The artists, who were responsible for their 
execution were imbued with the Buddhist ideals, or they 
would not have represented on Bharhnt pillars the story of 
Mftya Devi’s dream or the story of the gift of Jetavana to 
Lord Diiddha by Anatliapindada, or the story of Miga 
Jfttaka. It is true that all these representations are not of a 
high standard, there are some which may be called crude. 
The artists of that period found delight {anandan) in making 
those representations, however crude they may be. There 
are, fortunately, others, like the lion-pillar or bull>(^llar of 
Sarnatha, which can stand the test of ages. They are 
superb in execution. The artists tried their best to represent 
the idea of the beautiful. We can say with the poet that 
there in the artist is an element of the superfluous in his 
heart's relationship with the world, and Art has its birth. 
Thus the Indian Art begins with crude representations as 
well as works of finer execution. In the history of any art 
movement we cannot hope to find artists of superior order only, 
there must be inferior artists also, ft is so in the history of 
Indian Art. The fine w.orkmanship of the Asokan pillar at 
Sarnath and the inferior quality of the female statues of the 
same period, lead scholars to conclude that there were two 
different schools of art even at the time of Asoka We are, 
however, unable at the present time to determine what can- 
onical school of iStlya, these artists of the Asokan age followed. 

It is rather possible that they were bound by no strict 

regulations. The early artists 
had their ideas and they tried to give 
shape and form to those ideas. They allowed their brush 
or chfsel full liberty and tried to develop their own workman- 
ship. They had no tradition to follow, but to build up their 
own tradiUon for posterity. We need not therefore, be 
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surprised if some of their representations would be crude In 
execution. When others followed, they tried to improve the 
standard, but it required a genius to raise the standard of art 
and sculpture. In the work of Sanchi pillars or Sarnatha 
l^llar the hand of such a genius is observable. These 
sculptors, however, did not so long make any image of 
Lord Buddha, because the Worship of Lord Buddha was 
forbidden by Buddha himself. The artists of the Gandhara 
School were the fi^st to make the images of Lord Buddha. 
It is doubtful whether the Gandhara sculptors followed any 
Silpa canons. The inspiration might have come from the 
Greek School. The Indian artists perhaps saw the Greek 
statues, which had been introduced in the North-Western 
India, and thought — '* Here is oar model,” and fashioned the 
images of Buddha accordingly. They took the outward form 
from the Greek School, but they tried to infuse life into the 
new images of Buddha, They attempted to make the figares 
of Buddha befitting his meditation and Sadluiva. Though 
the contemplative {dhyana) mood of Buddha did not develop 
so much in the Gandhara School, it reached its highest per- 
fection in the S( ulptures of the Gupta Period. Ihese artists 
whose productions are now to be seen at Sarnath, did not 
follow the Greek model. The training they had received told 
them to represent Lord Buddha in dhyarui mood sitting 
under the sacred Bodhi tree and trying to find a solution to 
the miseries of the world. They first of all had that picture 
in their mind and tried to give expression to that contemplative 
mood of Buddha. The representations of Buddha of this 
neo>8choql, whether sitting and turning the wheel of law or 
atandlng or in a meditative posture, mark the excellence of 
artistic execution. As soon as the worshipper look at these 
Sarnath statues they are filled with the same spirit of reverence 
and admiratloi). These artists were not, fortunately, bound 



by any fet^s of rules ; they were the rreators of models and 
inles, which rrther inferior artists are to follow. They did not 
bother whether the head of the image would be of four 
anQtthta or nose of five tingul’is or the hand of twenty angulas. 
'I'ltey set to work with chisel and their own idea, and not 
with any SilpaSdatra In their hands, They wanted to create, 
so they had liberty and latitude. They tried to make the 
images SdnUtm, SiV'ivt and Sundaram, so they broke through 
all bonds of canons. If they had been bound down by the 
strict rules of Silp-iiaalrn^ they could not have produced the 
finest Images in the domain of Indian sculpture. They were 
not to follow the Silpaiaatra, but the writers of Silpa were to 
follow them. The peculiarities of the best artists were noted 
by Silpdcharifis and passed as ^ilpa maxims for the posterity. 

When did the l^ilpuiaatraa come into existence ? These 
canonical rules of Silpa were compiled in the age which 
witnessed the decline of Indian art. After the Sarnatha 
School, there was an appreciable fall in the high standard of 
Indian Art. It was, no doubt, due to the absence of any 
talented artist in the succeeding ages. As the real gifted 
artists became few in numbers, some rules became necessary 
for guiding the common artists. The artists of inferior calibre 
could not produce any image which might be as beautiful, as 
calm, and as contemplative as the images of Buddha of the 
Gupta Period. What they could not contribute in the form 
of quality and excellence, they tried to make up in the shape 
of quantity and outward form. To guide them in giving the 
outward form to images and in adding elaborate decorations, 
these Silpi canons became necessary. So, we find the 
founders of Silpi schools enforcing these roles on the artists. 
They argued that as they coold not inspire the artists with 
genuine artistic tendency, it was better to insist on form. 
We can note its effect in the statues of the Post-Gupta period, 
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in which eUborate decorations taka a prominent place. la 
them, beauty has been sacrificed to the altar of form and 
outward decorations. These images are more crude and 
Inartistic than their predecessors. We donot mean to say that 
all the Images of the later period are crude and devoid of 
beauty. There were some which were as good as or even 
better than their predecessors. In those cases, the artists 
had little regard for the conventional rules of SilpaMatra, 
but gave full play to their chisel and their own idea. 

As soon as these canonical rules of Silpa came into 
existence, the Silp&charyaa refused to allow any deviation from 
these rules. The result was the cripling of the high standard 
of art and sculpture. The artists were bound down so to say 
and could not give full play to their talent. Those, however, 
who had extraordinary genius, broke through the feters and 
produced such images as are considered best through the ages. 
Broadly speaking, therefore, the growing up of the vast SUpa 
literature coincides with the decline of art and sculpture in 
India. Just as in literature, a set of rules of Alavikara 
(Poetics) prevented the free play of the poets, so also these 
Silpa canons struck at the fountain of inspiration of the artists 
and sculptors. 

We, therefore, come to the conclusion that the bulk of 
the Silpa literature in India grew up in the post Gupta period. 
There are many fiftfpa works which were composed in the 
tenth or eleventh century A. D, The period, which saw the 
growth of the Silpa, books, extends from the sixth century 
A. D. to the eleventh or twelfth century. 



CHAPTER II 

SQpai&ttras. 

The S^lfaiSttras preserve for os the tradition of Indian 
art and sciilptore. In them we find the conventional rules 
which the Indian artists and sculptors used to follow. In our 
attempt to reconstruct the history of Indian art, we cannot 
overlook the mass of Silpa, literature that has come down to 
us. They supplement our knowledge of Indian art derived 
from the images and sculptures of ancient India. 

It must be remembered that the major portion of old 
$Up2Sastra has been lost to us by the peculiar climate of the 
country and by worms and insects. The ravages of Moslem 
invaders are also responsible for the destruction of Silpa 
Mss. Fortunately, the extant Mss. are being discovered and 
edited by competent scholars. 

The literature of Indian art . and sculpture prevailing at 
the present day may be grouped under tltree heads : 

(i) Vaati-iaatra or the science of architecture, 

(3) SUp'i'iaatra or the science of sculpture, 
and (3} Ctfra aitra or the science of painting. 

At present we get the following books under ^datu-iaafra ; 
(i) Vdalu-vidyi is edited by M M. T. Canapati SAstri 
and included in the Trivandrum SanakrU Series 
in 1913. The writer of this book recognises 
Vlsvakarman as the god of the he might 

have as the source of information the work of 
Visvakarman. The book contains sixteen chapters. 
It begins with the examination of the earth suit- 
able for vdaiu land. It deals will) the doors, vedi. 
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hoiae-baiWing and tilMnaking and several other 
things, 

(2) MaTimhyaiayaehavArxka is also edited by 

MM. T. Ganapati Sftstri and published by the 
Travancore Government in 1917. The book con- 
tains seven chapters and. as its name implies, deals 
wfth the sobject of the construction of honses of 
men. Like other books it begins also with the 
examination of the viaiu land. 

(3) Mayamatam, is edited by the same scholar and 
published in 1919. jt is an authoritative work on. 
the subject of Indian architecture and is oft-quoted 
by later writers. The book at present contains 
34 chapters and deals' with among other things 
the laying out of villages and towns, go-fttra, 
mMtdafa, king’s palace, doors. and 

The book is ascribed to the sage Maya. 

f4) is edited by the same editor and 

published from Travancore in 1922. The book is 
also an impoitant work on Indian art and 
arrhitectrre. It has two parts, the first one 
containing 46 chapters tTealing with architectural 
subjects and the second of 35 chapters treating 
mainly of icom.graphy. At present only Part I 
is published containing one chapter on painting. 

The remaining chapters deal with varied subjects 
su h ns, the characteristics of an oedri/a and of a 
the laying out of village#, towns, bouses, 
palaces, doors, steps, forn^« na^apa, nfity*. 
and other allied subjects. 

(5) Another book named yuhl’irkalpa-iaru has been 
edited by Isvara Ch SOstri and included in the 



Calcmtta Oriental Series in 1917. Tbe cfaa^eras 
in this book deals with vaslu. 

(6.) BThat aamhita by the sage Var&hamihira (Calcutta, 
1317B.S.) in chapter 53 deals with Vastu-vidya and 
in chapter 56 with Praaada-lahaai^am, 

(7) Another interesting book on architecture, published 
recently, is SaniarafigaijiaaStTadhara by the king 
Bhojadeva. it is edited by MM.T. Ganapati 
S&stri and included in the Gaikwad’s Oriental 
Series (1934). It traces the origin of SUfai&stra 
and represents Visvakarman as speaking about 
these subjects to his sons. It also covers a wide 
range from the laying out of villages, cities and 
forts to the making of several instruments or 
yantfaa, such as elephant machine, vimana 
machine, door-keeper machine, soldier machine and 
others. 

(8) ViSvakitrnviprakdidm, whir.li has been published 
from Bombay in tgyt Samvat, is another impor- 
tant book on the subject. It also deals with 
Vasiuvidya and is ascribed to Visvakarman. 

(9) Some of the Furanaa also deal with this 

subject. Of these mention should be made of 
(i) Matayapurman which has chapters 352-257 
dealing with Vaatuvidyil, (2) of Agnifuranan, 
chapter 10400 frasada-lakganam, chapter 105 on 
grhadn'Satu and chapter to6 on nagaradivaaiu, 
(3) of G'tfrK(jlap»ra^{;iant, chapter 4600 TaaiuTiirnaya, 
chapter 47 on Praaddaloksatiom, and (4) of 
Bhaviayapurav^m. 

For the science of Painting, there is, however, only a few 
books preserved for us. We have in Tibetan, the translation 
of which has been edited and translated into 



German by Bcrthold Laufer (Leipzig, 1913). . In Vianvdfiitr- 
mottaram, we have a chapter on CiJro-flutra, portions of which 
have been translated into English by Dr. S. Kramriseh in the 
pages of the Calcutta Review (February 1924). The last 
chapter of Silparntmm, edited by MM, T. Ganapati Sistri 
also treats of Citru-lahaanam, a discussion about which was 
made by Mr. K. P, Jayaswal in J. B, 0 . R. S. and in Modern 
Review, XXXIII, p. 734 . 

Let us now turn to the literature dealing with Indian 
sculptnre. Unfortunately, we have few books dealing exclu- 
sively with the branch of Indian sculpture. We have only a 
few chapters dealing with the art of image-making in the 
following books 

(1) Thus in BrhataaitJata (chapter, 58) we get a 
discour^ on iVatimdlakmna dealing with images 
in general and some gods in particular. 

(2) In SukranUi (chapter IV) we find measurements 01 

images and allied topics dealt with. 

(3) In Vimudharmottarafuranam (Part III) we have 

description of some particular gods. 

(4) Mateyapuranam (chapter 259) gives the measure- 

ments of images in genera] as well as description 
of a few particular gods. 

(5) In Aynifuraiyun (chapter 49) we have Pratimi 

spoken of. 

Leaving aside these printed materials, which are available 
to all scholars, we have now to turn to unpublished Mss. or 
other published books which are not well-known to scholars. 
We refer, first of all to a Ms. in the Ms. D<?partment of the 
Visvabharati Library. 1 'he Ms. relates to PraUmSMhsana 
and is written in Malayalam script. It is, however, preceded 
by another Silpaaaitra, called Kaiyapa^amhita, at the end of 



e»«y chapter o£ which we find it written.^t^^4||>J^ 
except in the last one. 

This KdStjapznamlmta contains 94 folios, after .-wbkh 
there is a blank leaf. Then follow four written folios, which 
donot seem to be connected with the above*ment,ored KSif/apa- 
»amM% because in the left margin of the first of these leaves 
is given in a diffe/ent hand : — 

This new book Markondt-yamatavastuiailfiin does not 
seem to be complete ; some of its leaves are certainly missing 
as the first line begins with tlje middle cf a letter in the middle 
hf a sentence. Thus 



This chapter seems to deal with the roles about > temples, 
btieaose at the end of the chapter we read : — 

ffir 

After this chapter on temple, there begins the chapter 
on Proh'mdiaftwina, which, though fortunately complete, 
abounds with mistakes. I'he book Mdrkav,deyamata seems to 
be an anthology on the lines of Mayamala containing different 
chapters on different topics such as dcvalaya, pratima etc. 

The next chapter of the book, which deals with dress, is 
missing in our Ms. It ends abruptly : — 

II 

srnmr 

siRif^^ ii 
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We donot knowhow many chaprers this Markti'ndfyawita 
contained Unless we get other copies ot this Ms. from • ether 
Libraries and have them properly compared and cdllnted, we 
cannot expect to have a reliable text, We g ve a few extracts 
in the Appendix from the text relying on one Ms. only in ihe 
hope that other Mss. might be traced from other parts of India, 
•specially from Southern India, as the text is in Malayalam 
character. 

It is rather fortunate that the chapter on PratimSlukfa^ 
in this Malayalam Ms. is complete. If we can set up a correct 
and reliable text of this chapter, it will add a new chapter to 
the existing S-ilpa literature of ancient India. We donot, 
however, know anything of the age of the Ms, nor of its writer, 
ft is difficult to say who the real writer of this book w'as : 
whether it is KAsyapa or MArkandeya or Viavakarman. Each 
has his claim as the writer of this work. In the first place, 
we have it along with the Kiiii/dpa-santhUa; secondly, in the 
beginning it is written that it Is MdTkand'Tiamatd^iaaiu idtlra 
and also at the end of the chapter on devaiaya ; thirdly, at 
theend of the chapter on Praiiv^ we find it stated that the 
Work is composed by Viwakarman. Now, who is the real 
author Mfe-kan^leya or Viwakarman ? Though we are tinable 
to answer this question definitely from the materials at our 
disposal, we would be inclined to credit MArkat^dcyx as the 
probable writer of this text. 

The Ms. is called Tralxma-lakfina-TidhAnam. Like all 
other books It gives the measurement of a tala, which is' equiva- 
lent to twelve aitgulas. Though in one place, the writer maltes 
the faee equal to one fdfet or laoAiteJaa, yet in another plaae 
he makds ft equal to (hirteen a^gvht. It is to be noted 
that the measurements given in this Ms do not tally with 
tbeee In odwr boats. Tawanb tte ^eed :of'-tbe otMpter.-ttie 
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writer speaks of the ornaments necessary for the praiimoB 
for the purpose of decoration. 

There is another book dealing with the same topic, 
but was so long unnoticed by Indologists, The book is called 
Mayavaalu, printed (in 1916) in Madras in Telegu character. 
As it is printed in Telegu character, it has so long escaped 
the attention of scholars. When I came across this book, 
to my utter astonishment I found that the name of the 
book Mayavaslu Is really a misnomer, because it does not 
deal with vastu- 6 a 8 tra or the science of architecture, but 
with images. We reproduce the Text in Dcvanftgari character 
in the Appendix. 

This book Afayojwafu is divided into four chapters. 
The first chapter deals with the making of images according 
to the nine tala, measurement. It first gives the proportion of 
each limb of the images in general and then proceeds to give 
the measurements of the images of goddesses. The last part of 
this chapter (ripkas 22-34) do®* however, treat of pratimas, 
but of the temple where the images are to be enshrined 
and its different parts. The second chapter lays down how 
to make srazdler images, but slokas 13-24 again treat of 
temples, which would be auspicious according to astronomical 
calculations. The earlier portions of* chapter 3, lay down 
some general principles of image-making. The sculptors 
are warned against the making of any image, which is 
crippled or out of proiwtion . If they make any such image, 
death and sorrow would come to them. The rest of the 
chapter (sblcas 16*31) deal with the qualifications of the 
his praise and respect which should be given to him. 
The last chapter deals with the errection of Oopuran, At 
the end of the book, it Is called MayaHstram and not 
^ayavdihi. In the te^t itself, the boo.k is called Mayamafa 



igamah. la floka it, chapter i. we find it stated that 
this JIfayamata agamah is the essence of and made ia 
accordance to IfSnoadra, Oirgeyam, Jlfdrioatn, atrtyam, and 
all other Saalras. Maya, to whom this book is ascribed, 
is spoken of as an instructor in VoBtuSaatra in 
There is another famous book called jfciyamatam ascribed 
to him. In the present book Maya is said to have taken 
help from the books of Garga, Atri (both of whom are 
mentioned along with Maya in the Matsyapura^am), Uarioa 
and the well-known book Ifdnasdra. 

Of oth^r unpublished works on Indian sculpture, men- 
tion should be made of the three works, which were so 
long thought to have been lost. They are 

1. Pratima-mfina-laksaiiain. 

2. Da^-tila-nyagrodha-paiaman^sla-Buddha-pratimA- 

laksa^m. 

3. Sambnddba-bh&aita>pratim&-Iaksana-vivarana-n&ma. 

We have recently received some Mss. from the Darbar 

Library, Nepal, among which we find the original Sanskrit 
version of these books. They are also preserved in their 
Tibetan translation. 

The book Pratimd'mam-lak«riAt,am is ascribed to the 
sage A.treya, after whom the work is also known as Atmya- 
tilaha. It seems to be a Buddhistic work, though it refers 
to the image of Buddha only once. It begins with 
the measurements of images according to nine i&la, then 
follow according to eight, seven and four tdlas. The writer 
also discusses what is a dom (defect) and guna (qualification) 
in an image. The last chapter deals with j^'^hSra l.t. 
how to enshrine an image again if it is broken or burnt. 



CHAPTER in 

Prineiplv* of Indian Art and 3ailpf»r» 

We niw proceed to trace the various principles underljr^ 
ing the vast domain of Indian art and sculpture extending 
over more than two thousand years. During this period 
many artists and sculptors were born, they tried to give 
shape to their ideas in many different ways, yet the principles 
which inspired them renvained almost the same through these 
ages. It is fortunate for us that these main principle> also found 
expression in Indian Silpaiaatraa. It- is quite natural that 
these motives which inspired the Indian would bedifferent 

from those in other countries. We, therefore, need not be 
stuprised if the fndian point of view of art and sculpture 
be different from the stand-points of artists of other coun- 
tries. The Indian stand-point has been emphasised by several 
writers of Indian iitpaiastriis. We find those views expressed 
in Vistjudharmottarapurinani as well as in Matsyapur&iiRip. 
The former holds that as the gods give men all their 
desired objects, namely, dharma, arlh'i, k&ma and. moitsa 
(salvation), therefore, the gods are to be worshipped by men by 
all means.i What do me.i hanker after in this world ? They 
are those very things— dliarmu, arth% kama, even including 
nwfcai (salvation), which the mighty gods would bestow 
upon them if properly worshippeil and propitiated. This is suffi* 
cient reason to induce men to worship gods. To worship gods, 
one must have their images prepared. Thus arose the necessity 


(P. Ill, Oh. i.8.i»>. 




of the art of image-maldng in India. When in the early 
Baddhistic period, image-making of Baddha was not in vogue, 
the sculptors represented the Buddhistic symbols of the Dharma 
cakra or the wheel of the taw, or of the sacred Bodhi tree in the 
place of the image of Buddha. To the worshipper, it served 
the same purpose of propitiating their gods. Thus the Indian 
sculptors did not make any statue for their own enjoyment, 
but to meet the requirements of the worshippers. The 
principle — ' Art for Art's sake ’ — did not meet with 
the approval of the Indian artists. They wanted a vehicle 
for Art and it 'rfas supplied by religion. The Matsyapurftnaru 
also holds the same view. It says that to worship gods and to 
sing their praise is the best of K’lirmx Foja and it will bring 
salvation to men.^ 

Thus we find that the services of. artists were requisitioned 
by the religious zeal of the people. In ancient India, as remarked 
before, the people did not want art for art’s sake. The 
Indian artists and sculptors were moved by religions enthusiasm. 
There were many merchants or monks who wanted to gain 
punya (or merit) making a gilt of a pillar or a statue in 
the name of Lord Buddha, as we Bnd in the remains of 
the Bharhut sculptures. Those monks and merchants engaged 
skilful sculptors to have the pillars and statues made. On these 
pillars they had some incident of the life of Buddha or some 
Jdtaka scene depicting the previous life of Buddha represented 
by sculptors, as well as their own names written. So we find that 
Ihe Bharhut pillars or Bodh-Gaya or Sanchi sculpture owe 
their origin to the religious zeal and enthusiasm of so many 
followers of Lord Buddha. 1'hey thought of such acts as 
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conduclTC to marit and virtue. It is the same case with 
Hindu devotees, In Gupta, Pala and other inscriptions we 
read of devotees making temples and installing images ol 
Viwu, Siva, Surya and other gods with the belief that 
those acts of merit would bring salvation to them. The 
same motive inspired the colonists of Siam. Champa, Java 
and other countries beyond the sea to enshrine the statues 


of Siva, Brahmi, Chandi, Ganew and others. Ever* in 
Modern India, the erection of new temples and images may 
i'e traced to the same cause. Thus religion in India gave 
an impetus to art and sculpture. It is the same in many 
other countries. Though in Assyria and Babylonia, a secular 
art grew up, yet religion supplied the motive force to art 
and sculpture in those countries. In Egypt, the gigantic 
pyramids and temples to numerous gods and the statues of 
various gods and goddesses, also point to the stimulus given 
by religion to Egyptian art. In China and Japan too, the 
introduction of Buddhism, saw the errection of many Buddliist 
temples and images. 

According to the Indian point of view, art and sculpture 
are inter-related with other sciences. It 
oKioUnif ‘ Viaijudharmottararp that 

he who does not know properly the 
rules of rifra (painting) can, by no means, be able to discern 


the characteristics of images {Pratimorlalo^aM). Again, without 
(a knowledge of) the science of dancing, the rules of painting 
are very difficult to be understood. Moreover, the science 
of dancing is difficult to be understood by one who is not 


acquainted with music. Lastly, without singing music cannot 
be understood.* Thus according to the Indian point of view, 
(or the proper appreciation of one must 


(*•) VifttudhsmotUnpunii^ Part 111, Chapter Os!. Bev. 19 M. 
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know the sdences of eitra, dancing, music and singing. It 
would be difficult for a Western art-critic to abide by such 
a general principle. No doubt, art in its broader sense like 
its Sanskrit equivalent knld, includes the sciences of painting, 
dancing, music and singing. It must, however, be admitted 
that to a sculptor the science of painting is rather indis- 
pensible, Both the sciences of sculpture and painting can- 
not be happily separated, the line of demarkation between 
them is so thin. 

Let us now consider, what is a beautiful image according 

Ides ot Beauty Indian point of view T A modern student 

of aesthetics would lay down the following 
principles to judge whether an image is beautiful or not. 
He would asks ' What is this song or picture, this engaging 
personality presented in life or in a book, to stm T 

' What effect’does it really produce on me ? Does it 
give me pleasure ? and if so, what sort or degree of pleasure ? 
How is my nature modified by its presence, and under its 
influence ?' * The modern aesthetic critic has to deal with the 
original facts as found in the answers to these questions But 
he will remember always that beauty exists in many forms. 

It is very difficult to lay down any criterion of beauty. 
It may, however, be said that beauty must have truth in 
it, it must be universal. If any statue is appre::iated in 
all ages and all countries, we can say that beauty and 
truth have found a happy combination there Sometimes, 
a work of art, however, may not rise above the limits of 
a certain country or people’s taste. An imoge may appeal 
to one nation because It finds Its ideas and tradition well 
expressed In it, other nations may not like that particular 

(4,) Walter Patei^The Benalssanoe, Ptefaoe, X. 
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image jat all, because its conventions go against their traditions. 
It is for this reason that many works of Indian art do not 
appeal to many Western critics. They should, however, 
remember that beauty exists in many forms. To them all 
[.wriocU, types, schools of taste sh.-iuld be in them>elve8 equal. 
In all ages there have been some excellent workmen and 
some excellent work done.^ 

home students of aesthetics hol.l that all works of art 
should be true to nature. If we apply this criterion to works 
of InJiai art, we shall find that the Indian artists and 
sculptors did not always follow the nature. Assyria and 
Babylonia first tried to coiy nature in art and sculpture. 
It was carried lurChcr by the artists and sculptors of Egypt 
an I It reachel its zen th in Gree'e. Greek artists were 
quite loyal to nature in copying her in works of art and 
sculpture. .Any Greek statue shows how beautiful it is and 
how faithfully the scnlptor has imitated physiology in mould- 
ing the arms and different parts of the body. The Greek 
image is as true to anotomy as it possibly can be. In 
G.mdhara, the fi st Indian images were made in imitation of 
the Greek statues. In Gindhara sculpture, therefore, we can 
discern the influe ice of Greek models and consequently its 
attempt to follow nature. Excepting this Gandhara School, 
Indian sculptors did not p.\y so much attention In copying nature. 
The reason is quite obvious. The Indian sculptors warded 
to make the images of gods represent their divine anti super- 
hnman nature. The gods, they argued, pxjssess many attri- 
butes superior to human beings They are higher than 
ordinary men, Therefore, In making their representations, 
some symbols should be attached to them to signify their 
superiority. A man has two arms, naturally a god like 
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Bralitnft or VUnd, therefore, must have four or more arms. The 
same logic worked in Assyria and Babylonia, where the 
aitlsts added wings or legs of animals to the images of 
gods to signify their divine superiority. 

Moreover the Indian artists were governed by many 
traditional rules and coiiventlcns. In representing gods, the 
artists had to take into account the traditional nature of 
the gods. Thus in making the image of the god Vi?nu, 
the symbols of a^rfikht (the coii/'h), ciiljrtt (disc), padd (club) 
and pndm i (lotus) are to beaddel. Again, in the case of 
Ganesa an elephant head, or in the case of Brahma, the 
creator, four heads are to be addel. Other Indian gods 
have other peculiarities, which the artists were forced to 
follow in making the representation*. 

What, then, is ttie standard of the Indian idea of the 
beautiful? The Indian sages enunciate'] their own idea as 
to what is beautiful. They dealt both with the positive 
and negative side of the question. It ^vtll be seen that the 
Indian science of the aesthetics is quite different from the 
modern science of art criticism. Let us begin with the 
negative side of the question. In this respect we shall get 
much information from StJcroiiifi, Brhaisatnhita, Mayaiaatra 
And Pralima-m^na^ iksanam. The )Su4riXBi« holds that ' one 
-shonH not co istruct any image that has eyes directed upwards, 
I'Hwnwards or closed, nor should design one that has vehement 
eyes, but eyes be5pe.akiog satisfaction. ’*5 It follows that a 
beautiful image should not have eyes directed upwards, 
i lownwarHsor closed or vehement eyes. This principle has been 
elaborated by Var&hamih ra in his lirhatBamli/iid, He lays 
down 

' If the image has excess in its arms, the will 

suffer from the fear of the king ; if it is less, llWate will 
(9.) Bukrs&Ui, ch. ff,- tec. IV, s. MT-SSS. 
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befall him ; if its belly be less, he will have fear of hunger i 
if it is thin, he will suffer from loss of money. If the image 
has wounds from tlie fall of weapons, it indirates the death 
of the maker, If it inclines to the left, it bespeaks of the 
death of his wife, and if to the right, (he death of his 
ownself. If its eyes are dire(teH upwards, it makes him blind, 
if the eyes are cast downwards, it will bring evil thoughts to 
him. '7 Here the author lays down that the arms and the 
belly of the idol should not be out of proportion. '1 he image 
also should not incline either to the right or to the left ; the 
eyes also should not be directed upwards or downwards. 

Jfayaidafradealsmoreelaborately on this negative aspect 
of Indian aesthetics. It says — 'If the fate of the image is 
cast downwards, the would be ruined, he would no longer 

be respected and the wealth of the master would also be lost. 
If the nose (of the image) measures more than three yavas, 
it would kill tht king soon for certain. '8 The S'ilpdcdrya 
here lays down that the face of the image should not be cast 
downwards, nor the nose be made more than three yavas. 

It further lays down.O — ' If the nose is crippled, it would 
kill prosperity; if the foreheads are out of proportion, there 

(7; Brh%t BaiuhUa, ch. .'>8. b. 00-D2a. 
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comes sorrow ; and an image with violent sight would Ull 
the owner soon, would cause the loss o! son, great sorrow 
and would kill all people as in an epidemic. If the eyes are 
turned downwards and the sight is terrible, the kingdom of 
the king would be destroyed, If the sight Is downcast and 
violent, it would kill the worshipper. If the sight Is fixed 
on the nose, it would kill the kil^icharya. If it turns on the 
side, it would kill the friend. So the sight must be made 
proporlionate {aamadrsfi), which is peaceful as well as for the 
good of all people. If the nose becomes too thick, it would 
destroy the prosperity of the Hlpint, H the forehead becomes 
too thick, it would create great trouble ; if the sides are thick, 
there would be loss of life ; if the arm-pit be thick, it would 
kill the Hl'yin. 

The Indian mlfacaryas, thus tried to lay down their 
criterion of the beautiful in their own conventional way. 
The Ms. Traiimdrmana lakaanam also gives expression to the 
same idea. The Indian stand-point is that by following the 
iattrai, the artists would make their images beautiful. 'I'he 
artists, therefore, should take care that he does not violate 
any injunction of the iaatras. The writer says what things 
the artist should avoid. He says; "Now, I shall speak of 
the form of the mouth-aboat its auspiciousness and inauspicious’ 
ness. It should be made slightly smiling, pleasant and 
possessed of all good signs. One should absolutely avoid the 

51 Ajfr 31^ II 
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construction of the mouth which is passionate, impetuous, 
wrathful, sour, bitter or circular. 

To make an image beautiful, the Indian thinks 

that he must put some special marks on the image according 
to the Indian tradition. Ihus it is said in the rrut.nin'Vtaita- 
lahMnatitX^ that the following marks on the hands of gods 
speak of their auspicious I'haracter, namely, Ibe cont h (sankha), 
lotus (padma), (lag (dhKaja), thunderbolt (r’oyrtt), wheel {cakra), 
$u;aa^ha, bracelet, pitcher (ictfuto), moon, umbrella, iriralaa, 
hook (a^Ma) trident {triSula), barley-garland {yara-muld) and 
vatudha. 

We now turn to the ^defects (dn»a) and excellenres (&Mna) 
of the images. The Priifma»wdna-((Tlc»antt??» lays down the 
following principles 

"Now the excelle.nces and blemishes of the idols are 
spoken of with regard to their smallness or bigness. The 

(10) Slokas 84b. 3.1, 3fia. 
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•eat should be well fixed aad of sufficient length and breadth. 

"The head made like an umbrella, brings prosperity of 
wealth and corn, The beautiful line of the eye-brow and 
forehead give eternal prosperity. 

" If the idol Is welljnodelled, the subjects become happy 
end an idol with a conch-like neck is the bringer of all 
folfilmeHt. 

"The body In the lion posture increases strength and 
•nperfloity. The arms made like the trunk of an elephant arc 
the falfillers of all desires. 

"(An idol) with a beautiful belly brings wealth of crops 
and superfluity. One with thighs like the plantain tree 
increases money and cattle, and one with becoming shanks 
makes villages prosperous. 

"An idol with beautiful feet brings perfection of charac- 
ter and learning. Thus are spoken of the excellences of an 
idol ’’ 

In plain words, the excellences of an image may be 
stated thus: its head should be like an umbrella, the line of 
the eye-brow and forehead should be beautiful, the neck 
should be like a conch, the body should be in the lion posture, 
the arms should be like the trunk of an elephant, the belly 
should be beautiful, the thighs should be like the plantain 
tree, the shanks should be becoming and the feet should be 
beaotifnl. Our Hlpaoharya also adds that the image should 
be well-modelled. 

These are the criterions of the beautiful according to the 
Indian point of view. Here only the outward form is spoken 
of and the Indian writers employed the peculiar Indian con- 
▼ontlons in expressing their aesthetic sense. Some of these 
conventional forms may seem awkward to the modern art 
critics, but we roust not forget that the iilpa writers bad to 
■peak in terms of Indian conventions. 
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The Ms. Pratina'mSm4aJimfam also speaks about the 
defects and blemishes (dora) of the image. It says 

" If it (the image) is deficient in length or breadth, there 
would be famine and national breakage. If it is limbiess, he 
becomes hunch-backed and if it is noseless, he becomes a 
diseased. 

“ If the sight of the image is turned towards the left, 
cattle are destroyed, if upwards there is loss of wealth. One 
should avoid an idol with eyes small or round or contracted 
or defective or cast down. If the idol is made with a deep 
belly, it will always destroy crops. 


If the idol is defective in thighs, there would be perma- 
nent abortion. That is a great defect, if the nose, eye and 
finger— these three are short, or if the shank, neck and chin 
are long, or If the head, ear and nose are small, or if the 
joint, belly and naib are big, or if the hands, feet and eyes are 
deep, or if the neck, mouth and the arms are short. The 

wise man after knowing these excellences and defects should 
make the idoI.''i8 

These ate the defects and blemishes (do«i) which the 
artists are asked to avoid. Thus we get both the positive 
and negative sides of the Indian notion of the beautiful as 
stated in the excellences and defects (doaa) of an image 
The modern art-critics may not see eye to eye with these 
notions of Indian aesthetics, but we must not forget that we 
have to take into account these ideas of the Indian 6ilpa 
writers for a proper understanding of Indian sculptures. Here 
however, the last word about the Indian idea of the beautiful 

Is not said, which is said by when it maintains that 

an image should be such as would infuse the spirit of meditation 
in the heart of the on-looker. Such an image is ideal from 
the Indian point of view. 


(l!l) Slok«8 79-64. 





From the remarks of Maya6aal*a and PrlUim^ 
r^nadakaafMm we find that these Hlpat&ryas attached great 
importance to the eyes and to the proportion of other limbs. 
From these negative elements we can conclude that to make the 
image beautiful its sight must be made Samadrffi, which will be 
calm and peaceful and must make other limbs quite proportion- 
ate. These considerations lead us to the positive side of the 
Indian nation of the beautiful. We have got the nays of the 
theory, let us turn to the ayes as in these books. 

In discussing the positive aspect of Indian notion of the 
aesthetic science, the books quoted above come to our rescue. 
The Suhvnfti holds that an image made according to the prin- 
ciples laid down by Hlpaiasiraa is beautiful. It says-That which 
is beautiful according to the measurements laid down in the 
Ostraa is really beautiful, not any other. Again, that which is 
not according to the measurements laid down in the Hatraa 
is not beautiful, say the wiseif The rratina^na-lak^nan 
also emphasises the same point when it saysl® : 

3Rn%»r ^ WTRt ii h 

If the face is made not according to the Sditraa, the Tb/o- 
mdna would be killed. It also says : 

II It 

If the face, on the contrary, is made according to the 
iaatraa, he flourishes with his relatives. 

The SiAraniti makes a little concession in holding that an 
image made not according to the principles of Aijtraa, but in 
Imitation of anottwr image by an expert is also beautiful. It 
“ya-'TKose iimbs are beautiful which are neither more or less in 
measurement than the limbs of images prepared by the experts.’l 

( 14 ) Sukraniti, ch. IV, Sec. IV, e. 2U-'ai6! ’ 

(16) Slokss. 20-21. 

(10) fiaknniti ob. IV, Sac. IV, s. 310-213. 


A particalar image may appeal to certain incfividoals ; we can 
not call such an imago beautifal. StArcmiH makes the dtua- 
tlon clear when it says that^ that which satisfies the heart of 
certain individuals is beautiful to those individuals onlyl7. We 
are not concerned with such cases. We must not suppose that 
beautiful Images could be produced without number, it is 
very difficult to find such instances In art and sculpture In 
which all the principles of Silpai&atraa have been followed 
It requires the hand of a genius to produce an artistic and 
beautiful image. To follow all the Silpa canons and produce 
a marvellous image is rather difficult. So the StAraniti made 
an exception when the sculptor or artist followed the model of 
an expert. The Siihraniti also admits that it is one in a lakh 
thatis produced beautifal in ail limbsW. This remark holds good 
in all countries. In many cases, however, the SilpaS&siras 
did not insist on the strict adherence to the canons. 

We quote the following to show the truth of our statement: 
*There is no rule about the thickness, but it should be made 
according as it looks beautifully,' This principle gives much free- 
dom and latitude to the artists and sculptors. Beauty and 
grace cannot be imparted to the image by any cut and dried 
rule. It must come from the heart of the artist and sculptor. 
It depends on the subtle way with which the brush and the 
chisel are managed. If the artist is a genius, he can impart 
beauty and grace to the image without following any Silpa 
canon. The outside formulas would not help the sculptor in 
making the image beautiful, So the Suhraniti lays down: 
'One should design for all the limbs a grace that is suited to 
each.'^ This'should be the guiding principle of all artists. It U 
significant to note that though the author of SuhranUi laid 
down elaborate measurements for making images, yet he re- 
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alised that the measurenienta would give only outward form 
and not grace and beauty to the image ; he, therefore, laid 
down the above principle. It is only by such freedom and 
latitude given to the artists that can make beautiful images 
and not hard and fast Siljia canons. It, therefore, follows 
that though the Silpina are bound by certain Silpa canons, 
certain latitude is also given to them. Without this amount 
of freedom, it would not be possible for the artists to produce 
beautiful images. We must not forget that it requires the 
strokes of a genius to produce images of beauty and grace. 

The aedryaa of the Indian science of aesthetics thus tried to 
give expression to their idea of the beautiful. They gave both 
the positive and negative aspect of beauty. They were not 
like the modern art-critics. They tried to give their opinion 
In their own way. The Indian Hlpaearyas knew how difficult 
it is to define the notion of the beautiful. They held that 
images made according to the Saslrie measurements are 
beautiful ; they abo gave a good deal of freedom to those a> 
tists who are ganius. But the Indian Silfacaryaa did not stop 
here. As dilpa in India was mainly depending on religion, 
they had to go further in enunciating what was beautiful. 
What was an image for ? The images have a function to 
serve, namely, to help the worshippers in their worship. The 
images should be such as wo’ild be able to attract the respect 
and devotion of the devotees. Therefore, according to the 
Indian 8ilpa canons, an image to be beautiful must be of con- 
templative mood. That is the highest criterion placed by the 
Indian Silp&cdryaa to Indian artists and sculptors. This is the 
distinguishing characteristic of Indian art and sculpture. The 
fliAraniti, therefore, lays down ; 'The characteristic of an 
Image is its power of helping forward contemplation and Yoga. 
The human maker of images should, therefore, be meditative. 
Besides meditation the re is no other way of knowing the 
UO) IM s. aee. “ 


cteracte^ of an iibage-^tfreh (irtfst (riMefratioa (is oF no use.)fc 
This principle, as laid down by the aathoc of Stikraniti, Is of 
great inportance in the history of Indian art and sculpture. 
Indan artists put great importance to this characterisHc ; 
indeed it became their guiding principle. Neither in painting 
nor In sculpture, did the real artists pay any heed to the out* 
ward form, to the anatomy of the figure. They did not follow 
physiology in their representations, but tried to make the 
figures bantam and ^ivam. The Indian artists tried to express 
the attitude of contemplation in the face of the image, so that 
^ soon as anyone— either a worshipper or a layman — sees the 
figure, (ine is struck with the calmness and the contemplatlTe 
liiobd of the image. The figures of Buddha of Sfiranath of the 
Gopta period are typical examples of this land. When one 
looks at these SAranath Imag^ of Buddha, one feels nearer to the 
liord who is emerged in profound contemplation. The sculptor 
has made the whole figure breathe an air of dhyina 
(contemplation,) These figures really help the devo* 
tees in contemplation and Tbpa. Indian art* and 
scripture has reached the highest perfection in these 
Buddhist images. Compared with these noble images of 
Sftranath, the Gandhara statues of Buddha do not appear to be 
so much imposing or contemplative. The Gandhara statues 
lack that air of Sivim, S&niam and Sundaram. There are 
many Hindu statues in dhydna (meditation) attitude as those of 
6iva, Vistju and other, which inspire the worshippers with the 
spirit of contemplation. We do never maintain that ail the 
Hindu or Buddhist images come up to this high standard. There 
are, however, many Hindu or Buddhist images, which are 
rather crude and awkward and do not inspire the worshippers 
with the happy mood of contemplation. It should be remem- 
bered that such figures belong to that age of decadance in our 
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history of Indian art and sculpture, when the higher principles 
were neglected and could not be followed by the inferior artists. 
Still, this dAyona and Fogfa characteristic of Indian images is 
the most important principle in which Indian art and sculpture 
differs from the art and sculpture of other countries. It is due 
to this high principle that the Indian artists and sculptors devot- 
ed more care and attention to the contemplative nature of the 
face and could not pay much attention to the finishing of other 
limbs. In many cases, therefore, the Indian images look dispropor- 
tionate and invoke adverse criticism from those who would ad- 
vocate the following of anatomy in making images. If we are 
asked: What is the contribution of Indian art and sculpture to the 
world ? The reply would naturally be: It is this high principle 
of making images of 'contemplative (dAydna) mood and Yoga 
attitude and of making the figures Samtam, Sivam and Sundaran 
in character. Greek images are graceful, Egyptian images 
are very near to nature, but Indian images are contemplative 
in character. The Indian laydown that to make 

the Images comtemplative, it is necessary that the artist should 
also be of a contemplative mood, or it would not be poaaihle 
for him to produce such images. 

Hainan Another principle of Indian art and sculpture relates 
Pignrea making of human figures. In India we rarely 

come across any figure of any man-king or emperor or 
scholar. In the Bharhut or Sanchi 8cul[>tures we do find 
human figures, but there they occupy a secondary position. 
Thus the scene in the Bharhut sculpture where the worshippers 
ate represented as worshipping the sacred Bodhi tree, the 
sculptor gives importance to the Bodhi tree and brings in the 
human figures only in their secondary character. Or take the 
representation of the stupa with human worshippers in the 
Bharhut sculpture— here also the human figures are brought In 
only to show the sacred character and importance of the Stupa^ 


(22) Rbfs Davids, Baddhlit India page 84. 
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Even snch personages as kings and queens do not receive as 
much attention from the Indian artists. Take for example, 
king and queens watching a procession as it leaves a fort as 
represented in the Sanchl Tope,** or king Pasenadi in his chariot** 
or king Ajatasattu starting out to visit the Buddha** as in the 
stupa of Bliarhut. Here again the kings and queens occupy 
only a low position and are brought in only to glorify Buddha. 
In other periods of Indian history, there were also great kings 
and emperors in India, Why do we not find any statue of 
those mighty sovereigns ol India f We are not to go far to 
seek the reason. The art and sculpture in India, as we have 
already seen, is religious in character. Indian sculptors devoted 
all their attention in making images of gods. In Indian paint- 
ing, we find the figures of Buddha, GopA and R&huIA as in the 
Ajanta Caves ; we also get the representations of royal proces- 
sions in the Ajanta and Bagh paintings. Egypt, however, 
made the images of gods as well as of her Emperors. In 
India, it is due to the injunction of the HlpajdatraB, which spoke 
against the construction of human figures. The Suhramti 
says **— ‘ The images of gods yield happiness to men and lead 
to heaven ; but those of men lead away from heaven and 
yield grief.' It adds that ' the images of gods, even if deformed, 
are for the good of men. Again, the images of men, even 
if wall formed, are never for human good.'*7 Thus if a Hlpin 
is told by his guru that an image of a man, be he even the 
king of the country, would bring evil to him, he would not 
make such a statue. Such injunctions, therefore, do not tend 
to encourage the making of human figures, Neither the 
sculptor nor the donor would like to go away from the path 

(28) /)■* paga S4. 

(34) IM page 5, 

(36) liii page 9. 

(80) oh. IV, 800 . IV. B. 164 U7. 

(37) JM4 1. 168. 
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of heaven by having human sUtues. The only instance we 
have of a figure of a king in India is perhaps the broken Mathura 
statue of the MahArija KaniSka. It may be mentioned eri~fas$anl 
that the coins of the King Kaniska also bear his figure. There 
we find the king standing in Turk! costume with spear and 
sVrord*®. We also have the coin of the king Samodra Gupta, 
Ilfho Is represented seated and playing his lyre in his coin *0. 
Again, the king Chandragupta II, Vikramaditya appears in 
tiik deiln shooting lion W Besides the^, the Indian coins ^ve 
us some more representations of other kings. In later ages, 
we have figures of Chaitanya, Gour and Nitai, Sankarftch&rya 
and others^ perhaps because they were religious reformers, 
In some Buddhist images, like Avalokitesvara, we have the 
figure of the donor inscribed. Thus in a Mayurbhanga image 
of Avalokitesvara, we have the figure of the king RAyabhanja 
inscribed at the foot of the image. In later period, there 
arose a school of Portraiture paInHng in the Punjab. This 
*t>ranch of painting flourished specially in connection with the 
M^ul School of Painting, where we find the portraits of 
namerous Mogul Emperors and nobles. 



(8S) Osrd^br, Catslogus ol Greek and licythlc Klngiot Bactris aud 
India, Pt. XXVI. 0. 

(29) .T. B. A. S. T8?i!> Pt, r,n. 

(SO) imn. n.o. 



CHAPTER IV 


Ptalimi-Lahfafjtam. 

The term SilpaHsira includes all the three sciences of 
pralimi (images), eitra (painting) and vdaiu (architecture). 
In discussing the main principles of Indian we 

shall naturally have to deal with all these three sciences. Let 
us begin with the consideration of the theory of image-making 
{PratimA-lak^anam). 

What are the materials sanctioned by the iasiraa for mak- 
lUUrials for Im. ‘"S images? Pratimas (images) generally 
age*- may be constructed from various elements 

which the sculptors find at their disposal. 
An image may be made of wood, earth, jewel, gold, 
sliver, copper and stone. Varfihamihira in his Brhata- 
amhUi speaks of these elements of images and also of the 
inherent qualities of these images. He says * An image of wood 
and of earth gives long life, prosperity, strength and victory. 
An image of jewel does good to men, and an image of gold 
gives nourishment. While an image of silver brings fame, that 
of copper increases population and that of stone or a Hitga gives 
ground.®! The sage 5ukr&c4rya in his Sukraniti also speaks 
of the materials for image-making. He says—' Images are 
made of sands, pastes, enamels, earth, woods, stones and 
metals M. In another place he says— 'The artist should construct 

(31) n%«n i 
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image! with white, yellow, red and black stones according 
to the ages and with others according to one’s option.** 
6ukr&c&rya also sanctions images of different metal for different 
ages. He says,— 'Images are to be of gold, silver, copper and 
bronze in the Sofya, Treta, Dtapara and Kaliyuga$ respect* 
ively'H He further adds, — ‘The images may be of iron 
or lead according to one's purposes, — say the sages'**. 
Matiyapuriwm also holds that images might be made of gold, 
sliver, copper, jewel, stone, wood and iron.’ *® 

Theoretically these are the materials for making images. 
Let os now «ee with what materials the artists really worked. 
Truly speaking, stone supplied the artists with materials from 
the earliest times in the history of Indian art and sculpture. 
From the time of Asoka, the sculptors were chiefly using 
stones. The nearest hills offered them easily accessible 
sources. The sand-stone of Bihar, red stone of Mathura and 
white stone of Amaravati were very often used to make 
images. Even to the present day, the sculptors are using 
stones for this purpose. The whole domain of Indian sculp- 
ture supplies us with numerous examples of work on stone. 
Gold was also used by sculptors. Jainas used gold and 
diver images of their Tirthankaras. There is a fine example 
of gold work in the British Museum. It is the casket No. 3 
of Bunar&n stupa dating about the beginning of the Christian 
era. It contains foyr distinct figures, namely, Buddha, a lay 
follower, a male ascetic and a female ascetic. This casket, 
which is now preserved in the British Museum is wrought in 
gold. There is the little gold statue of Buddha, now deposited 

( 88 ) /*«. •. 

(84) JM, 1. 814, 

(80) IM, I. 817, 

(88) HaUyapuriQam, ch. 908, t. 20 . 
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alto in tUe British Mtiseum. This ggjd usage of fifths' 
been ascribed to A. D. 500. *7 Many sma.ll gold and silver 
images pf Buddha are iound in the dagalaa qi Ceylon.4^ In 
Benares, we have the gold image of the goddess Annapurpft, 
and the image of ^ani in silver. The family gods and 
goddesses are often made of gold, silver and cop{|^. A, 
silver image of Vi^u was discovered at ti^e village of Cbudaiii 
in Bengal. It belongs to the Pala Period.*P BroniSje 
were manufactured in Bengal, whence the practice of, maldog, 
bronze images went over to Nepal and Tibet, Bronze statues of 
Buddha (1 to 2 feet high) were discovered at Buddhavftni in the 
Krishna District, Madras about 1870. They are now de- 
posited in the British Museum, They resemble the ^rnath 
sculptures and may be assigned to the fifth or sixth century A. 
D. A rich collection of bronze images of Hindu and 
Buddhist gods has been gathered from Ceylon, We have 
the bronze statuette of a Bodhisattva from Apurfiijh^r 
ppra, the bronze image of 6;va Natarftja from Polon- 
nftruwa(now in the Colombo Museum), We have also the 
bronze image of Surya and of Pfirvati as well as the bronze 
seated Buddha, preserved in the Colombo Museum,*! The.Soufh- 
ern India also affords a rich field for the bronze images, accounts 
of which have been brought together by Mr O. C. Ganguly in 
his book— B/o»ze images of South India. In Java, a little 
bronze image of Manjusri was discovered; it is now. in the 
British Museum.**, Another bronze image of Buddha 

(»7> V. Historv of Fine Artis IndU and Ceylon, np 

860r357. 

(36) l&d. Ant. XllI 10. 

(SB) K. D. Basorji-lianglur, llihus 1 p. SSI. 

( 4 OJ AHlblury of Fino Arl in India and Ceylon. pp irB'Uiy. 
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discovered at Buddha Gajra. It is now kept in ^ Museuo). 
the Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. It bfiais an inyrip. 
tion from which we learn that the image was de<licated by 
Ahabamalla. It belongs to Uie Gupta Period.*® Image* c* 
earth cannot endure the test of time and are destroyed in no 
time. At the present day, in Bengal, images to be worshipped 
are generally made of earth, images of wood also are not 
very common. The figures of Jaganatha, Subhadrft and 
Balar&ma of the Puri temple are arjnually made of wood. The 
extant images of Sri Chaitanya are made of wood. Thore is 
one such \yooden image of Chaitanya at Datanpur in 
and many in Nawadipa in Bengal. Of wood carving, w* 
have an example from the temple ot Kftli in the Cbamba State, 
which contains the figurei of ^Iva and PArvatJ, belonging to 
A. D. 700. In Dacca, Bengal, there are some five specimeiut 
of wooden images. The beautiful image of Yasomadhava at 
Dhamrfti is said- to have been built of the wood which r* 
mained after making the image of Jaganatha of Puri. The 
irt^e of Bhagavati with eight hands and that of Baladeva of 
tbfi:same place arc made of wood**. In the Mabhabharata 
it 'is said that an iron image of Bhisma was smashed to pieces 
by. the old Dhftar&stra. We do not know of other instances 
oi images of iron or oi lead. We hear of a golden image, of 
Buddha made by the king Harsha, which was equal, to the 
king in stature and was kept in a tower, too feet high. There 
was a smaller image, 3 feet high, which was carried In pror 
cessikm. 

Let us now turn to the measurements of FraHm&t. Im> 
Mw sw asnts ages may bq divided into two classes ! images 
in general and particular, images. The meaaifrer. 


( 48 ) R. D. Bsasrii. B&ngtai Itibas, I v- tO. 
(44) Sh&k&r llihas— CJ- Bay), l.p. 
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mtnts of praUntii In general are giTBo here. They occur 
in the following books 

(i) BrhatsajphitA. 

(а) V!fi}iudharmottarapurAi}iaip. 

(3) ^ukranitl. 

(4) Matsyapura>:iaip. 

(5) Agnipurftnam. 

(б) Maya^tram. 

(6) Pratim&-m&na«lakBanain. 

We shall here give the measurements of JfoyoMstra and 
Pralif7t6rmd‘)ial{^$anam, as those of other books are already 
well-known to scholars. Measurements are given often in the 
unit of an aiiguli. What is an aitguli ? The Matsyapurflija^ 
gives the following table of measurement: A particle in 
the rays of the sun is a Trasarenu. Eight such renus make 
a vajigra, eight of which again make a Kkhya. Eight likhySa 
make one yuka, eight j/uftds make one yava, eight of which 
make one aftffuii.*® Almost a similar table is given by 
Var&hamihira in his ErhatBanikiii : The particle which is seen 
in the rays of the sun coming through the window is called 
paraminit. Paraminu, rajah, valagra, lijcaa. yuka, yava and 
om^it — these should be increased eight times respectively. An 
is taken as a tndfrd or unit ^ So we get these tables 
for the purpose of comparison : 

Bfhataaminta. MatayapuraiMm. 

8 Param&nus := 1 Rajah 8 Trasarenus 3 i VAl&gra 
8 Rajaljs =3 i VAligra 8 Vfilagras 3 r LikhyA 

(Liksa }) 

8 VAlAgras = 1 Likaa 8 LikhyAs 3 r Yuk‘& 

8 Lilfsas a I Yuka 8 Yuk&s 3 1 Yava 

8 Yukas 3 I Yava 8 Yavas 3 1 Ahgull. 

8 Yavas a i Afiguli 

(46) Mstirsparinsn, oh. 168,8. 17-18. ' 

(48) BrhatSMnhitA, oh. 68, 1 . l-l. 
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The Siihraniti further explains an aAgula. It says : An 
ahgula is one fourth of a musH (the closed fist of a hand).*? 
When the Indian Bilpaiatraa speak of the measurements of an 
Image, they speak in terms of a tdia, A Pratima, for instance, 
may be of four, six, seven, eight, nine or ten talaa. What, 
then, is a tala ? The Bvkraniti lays down that the length 
of a laia is twelve Visnudharmottararp also says 

that the space covered by twelve oAgulaa is called a tala. 
The same thing is repeated by fVa<i»nd*tna7iaIfl*<anafn. The 
Sultraniti also adds that the height of images varies from seven 
tSias according to the custom of localities.*^ Again, it says 
that images are of ten talaa in Satyayuga, of nine fdlas in 
Treta, of eight tdlae in Dwapara and seven talaa in KoZi.W 
This injunction, however, is strictly followed neither by the 
writers of Indian Silpaiaatras nor by the Indian sculptors. In 
making images even in this kaU age, they prescribe that the 
images should be of nine talaa. The Matsyapurteam*? sup* 
ports this statement when ‘it says that the images of gods, 
danavaa and kimtaraa should be of nine talaa, Mayaiaitra in 
speaking of the measurements of images, says of nine Idlaa 
for the images of gods, When an image is of nine taiaa, the 
measurement would come to io8 aUgulaf, The Vi^nudharmo- 
ttarazp says : Oh king, the measurement of a Eanisa (type 
of man) is loo a-itgulaa, increased by eight, according to the 
measure of his own aiigula. 

We now j roceed with the measurements of pratimaa as 
given In MayaHitram. In chapter I of the Idayaiaitram, we 

(40 SakianUl, eh. IV, sect. IV. s. 169. 

(48) IM, B. 170. 

(4S) IM. a. 173-174. 

(60) IM t. 1B4‘186. 

(6t) MsUyapuiinsn ch. S58, 1, 19. 
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get the meastirement of images of nine talas. We give 
fibre a free rendering of a part of the first chapfer. It sa^ 
"The image should be divided into two parts, which again 
should be divided into two more parts, The last patt should be 
divided into two parts and the last again into three parts. 

" That should coiisist of eight aA«7«la8, the half of which 
should be the measurement of the head. Some maintain that 
the end of hair Is its one*fourth pari. What la said aHidtit 
the neck iSrva) is the best according to the hihC 'Aia 
'measurements, 

" In the excellent nine tila, the head should be of four 
aAgulas, the face (mukha) twelve and the neck four aAptdas. 

“ The length from the neck to the breast should be twelve 
aftgulas, there should be the same length from the breast to 
the navel, as well as from navel to the end (4). 

" From the knee to the gulhha (ankle) It should be twenty- 
four aAgulas, from the thigh to the ankle, it should be four 
angidas. In nava^ia, this measurement of hundred and eight 
ahguioi are spoken of, (5). 

"The foot is said to be of twelve angulas and the toe of 
four tt^gidas. ( 6 ) 

" Whatever has been said of in nine fdia, the first should 
be of twelve aAgulas. From the end of the hair to the ey& 
brow, the length should be (our mgulas. The nose should 
be known to be of as much ; as also the chin. (7). 

“ The eye should be two aiiigulaa broad and four in 
length. Ears should be as much broad and as much long. (8^. 

“The distance between the (wo ears is sarid to be twelve 
aAguUu, and that from the root of the ear to the end of the 
nose is eight oAgulas, The nose should be two aAgulas broad 
and the neck eight oAgulas broad. (9). 

“ The distance betw'een the two hands should be twenty- 
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four aAffulaa and that between the breasts twelve ohgubM fto). 

*' The upper portion of the navel should be twelve aAgulat 
broad, and the waist twenty-four aApufas broad, (i i). 

"The thigh should be Iwelve aAgutaa broad and the knee 
eight aftgwlas. The breadth of the thigh should be the same, 
and that of gutbha its half. ( i a). 

"The breadth of the toes should be six a^gulaa. (13). 

" The length from the neck to the shoulder should be 
eight aiigulaa, that from the shoulder to the elbow should be 
twenty-four aUgulaa, that from the elbow to the w rist of the 
hand ten and that from the wrist of the hand to the 

middle finger twelve a^gulat. {14). 

" The breadth of the root of the arm should be six angulas, 
that of the elbow is said to be five augtdas, that of the wrist of 
the hand four aiigulas and that of the hand with fingers ex- 
tended six anguiaa. ( 1 5). 

Thus describing the measurements of gods in general, the 
writer of this HlpaSaHrO' then proceeds to speak about the mea- 
surements of the images of godesses. It is worthy to be noted 
that this section dealing with the measurements of female gods 
is wanting in many Hlpa books. The writer sayai: — 

“ The forehead (of the female gods) should be of three 
aitgulas, the distance from the neck to the breast, that from 
breast to the navel, that from the navel ta the’ pelvis — each 
should be twelve aitguloji. The breadth of the thigh is said to 
be twenty-four angulaa. The thigh and the knee should be 
equal, and the gul'pha should be three aiigulas. This is the 
measnremeDt of goddesses as suggested by Visvakarman. (16). 

“The leg should be one part, the thigh should be of six. 
The thigh and the knee should be equal ; the navel, the pelvis, 
the distance between the breast and the neck— each should be 
of three, the neck of one, the face of three, the forehead of 
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one. This is said to be nine tala. This first distribution (of 
the measurement) is made by Trastra. (17). 

“When the tip of the thumb is placed at the end of the 
breast, it is the attitude of giving ahhaya (protection) of the 
hand of the god. Eyes should be like the conch {aavikha) and 
the disc (cakra). If the hand is on the waist, it Is said to be 
the attitude of giving vara (blessing). (18). 

“ Whatever would be the measurement of the images, its 
Pifha (platform) should be half its height. The hirita (crown) 
.should be designed in such a way as to be twice the measure- 
ment of the face. (19).®^ 

The writer of ilayaiaStrafn, then goes to speak about the 
height of the images of goddesses, He quotes the opinion of 
many distinguished ailpacSryas such as Manu, Trastra and 
others when he says that the height of the fem.ale god should 
reach up to the ear of the male god. The writer lays down 
the following principle as regards the sight of the goddess. 
He says that if the sight of the goddess be fixed from the 
middle of the breast to the knee, it is pleasant.®* 

In Chapter II of MayaSdiiram, smaller images are des- 
cribed. The smaller images are generally family gods and are 
kept in the temples attached to the family-house. The writer 
says : in a temple attached to a house, the image should be 
of three and fifteen angulaa. The yajamdim should take his 
angula as the unit of measuicment, and in small images the 
length and other things should be made out with yava. Of 
the mixed images, their measurement should be by mana 
aAgula.^ 

The writer then lays down some general principles when 
he says : The image should certainly be made beautiful by the 
He then classifies the Images t (^) The image up to 

68 Uayaya^tram, S. 1 — 19 . 

68 Mays^troiu, uli* 1 . a. 8U> 

64 2H4,Ch. 11 , 8 . 4 f - 6 . 
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end of the arm is the best, (2) the one ap to the breast b 
madhya and (3) the one up to the navel is the worst. He 
gives some warning to the sculptors when he says : one should 
avoid making the images of the crooked and of the dwarf. 

We now turn to the Incomplete Ms. of Fraiimahisti^am 
of Visvabharati Library, which gives the following measure* 
ment of the image. It should be noticed that the measurement 
given by this Ms. are rather peculiar and as such deserve 
to be noticed separately. It says— The face is to be one t&la 
of twelve aAgu 1 /ia. The following are the characteristics of 
the utlama, midhya andodfcama pratimaa i 134 witgulaa^ t20 
aftgulaa, and 1 1 2 aftgulaa (in height). The hair should be of 
five aftgulaa, the face of thirteen aiigtilaa (though in a previous 
line it is said to be twelve afigulaa) and the neck of five angvlaa. 
The distance from the neck to the breast should be five aitgulaa, 
and that from the breast to the navel same as the measure* 
ment of the face (i.e , twelve or thirteen a'hgulaa, other nijxt 
books lay down twelve anguUia), Again the distance from the 
navel to pelvis should he the same. The thigh and the knee 
should be live ah^ulaa. The Jamgha and pada also should be 
of five aiigulas. The fingers of the rratimd should be long, 
The breadth of the face is said to be eleven aiigulaa, the fore- 
head of nine a'itgulaa, kapola of eight whgulaa and the ear of 
nine aiiijulas. The length of the :arm should be known to be 
thirty-seven aApufixs and the distance from one arm to the 
other twenty-four aitgulaa. The distance from one breast to 
the other should be twenty-one aitgtdaa. The length of the 
belly should be sixteen aiigulaa, that of the thigh seven aitgulaa 
and the base of the thigh five a-Agulaa. Eyes should be equal 
In length and the distance from one eye to the other should be 
the same. The length the of the eye should be seven yavat. 

About the fingers, the writer goes on to say that the palm 
of the hand should be of six ahgulae. The thumb Is said to 
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be (our wtigubu long, the fore'finger five aligulaa and a half, 
the middle finger six a-hguVu and the little finger four aitgulae. 

Let us now turn to the interesting document of Pratima' 
-rndna-laifa^tn, whose Tibetan version is still existing. In 
this Silpa work, measurements of images according to various 
tSla$ have been given in detail. It should be noted that at the 
end of the Sanskrit version, all these various measurements 
have been summarised. These tables, however, are not in the 
Tibetan translation, I he writer first mentions the measure* 
ment of images to nine taia, which amounts to io8 aftgtilia or 
868 yavas, then according to aatcUala, which comes to 96 
oA^Iis or 768 yowM. then according to «o«dto, which comes 
to 72 ortjwHs or 576 yoMts, then accordingito daSaiala, which 
amounts to lao aftguUa or 960 yavat, then according to saptor 
t&la, which comes to 84 twijaiw or 672 yavna and lastly ac» 
cording to catuataJa, which amounts to 4« anyuUa or 384 
yaoaa. 


The measurements according to nine t&laa are given 
first, because they are most common. They are as follows : 
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15. 
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Then we come to oftat&la measurements 

amounting to 

96 oAgulu or 368 yavat. 

They are as follows 
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»f 

7. 


• •• 


• •• 

22 

If 

8. 


9f 

• •• 

• •• 

3 

f» 

9 . 


«e« 

• ft# 

• •• 

22 

f> 

10. 



• « • 

«• e 

1 

ff 

11. 


ee« 

• •• 

• •• 

3 

If 

12. 





9 

f> 

13. 




• ••• 

14 

M 

14 . 




• ••e 

12 

If 


The measorements o( rix t&laa of 7a a 4 tgtili 8 or 576 yava$ 
are as follows 


1 . 

ftn: (head) 


2 

fi 

2. 

g#r (face) 

• • • • 

.... 12 


3. 

(neck) 

• s»« 

... 2 


4 . 


* 1 

... 16 


S. 


«••• 

1 


6. 

Wife 


2 

1. 

7. 

3?ft ••• 

S* IS 

.... 16 


8 . 

ftlQ 

• sift 

2 




9 . 

4 S 

atea 


16 

10, ij 3 <n 


« • •• 

1 

11. .. . 



2 „ 

12. feskw .... 


• ••• 

14 „ 

13 . «r(s 


• s • • 

10 

14 . umj 



12 

15 . .... 


...» 

8 » 

The measurements according 

to doaotfita, by which 

images of Nara, Narayana, 

Rama, Indra and 

others are made, 

are given below 

1. ftre 



4 anguUs. 

2. (face).... 

• ••« 

• •• • 

12 „ 

3 . bItt (neck) 

• ••s 

ss* • 

4 

4 . ^ 



24 

5 . .... 

• •• « 


4 „ 

6. 


• • • • 

< 

^ VI 

7 . BIB 


• « « « 

26 „ 

8. 



5 „ 

9 . 3 (qr 



26 „ 

10. ... 

• •• • 

»••• 

3 „ 

11. .... 

• ••« 


5 „ 

12. fiiNr .... 

• ••• 

S« 1 

16 

13 . BTf 

.... 


18 .. 

14 . spn( 



16 H 

15 . BR .... 

• ••* 


12 „ 

Tbe measurements of 

images 

according, to talilafta 

specially for the dwarfs amounting to 

84 aAguUa or 67a yaws 

are given below i 

1, f^(head).... 

esse 


3 angulis. 

2 . g«(face) 


••«4 

12 „ 





3. 

rNT (neck) 


#«• 

»*' 

3 

M 

4. 


*»■• 


• aaa 

1^ 

i> 


^am 

•■a* 

♦V* 

*tU 

1 

» 

6. 




«aaa 

3 

n 

7. 

an 

< ««»• 


aaia 

19 

» 

8. 


*■•1 

•«ia 

aa«a 

3 

>t 

9. 




aa« • 

19 

» 

IP. 


■• «* 


• a«* 

1 

n 

11. 

walmii 

•••• 


aaa. 

2 

» 

12. 



«».« 

*».a 

5 

II 

13. 

^ , 

.... 

«««• 

.... 

12 

II 

14. 

sms 

•••« 

»*«« 

• •av 

14 

n 

15. 

ax 

.... 

*««• 

.... 

10 


Lastly, the 

measnrementB 

according to 

ocdtu^la 

given : 

1. 

fet (head) 

4ri« 


1 anguli 

2. 

^ (face) 

• ••• 

« *44 

12 

11 

3. 

sfHn (neck) 


• »*a 

1 

II 

4. 



»»4 S 

%4 • • 

12 

II 

5, 




• aa* 

— 


6. 


east 


aaaa 

1 

11 

7. 

an 

«»»,« 

aa a 1 

aaaa 

9 

ti 

8. 

31^ 


ae.aa 

aaaa 

1 

n 

9. 

ftw 


aiaa 

aaaa 

9 

II 

10. 

j^4t 

ll»» 



— 




4® 


n. qrfwf 

12 . 

13. mg 

14. smi 

15. 


•««« 

••• •••• 

• t%9 


• ••• 


• •■I 




• ••• 


1 

8 

6 

8 

7 


M 

•t 

>1 

» 


These measarements of images accordiag tathe diiTerent 
tila, we get from PraUnuhmSna-lai^a^an. The sculptors 
were asked to follow these measurements in making images. 
Even at the present day, we find sculptors in Bengal, Orissa 
and Sooth India, who still follow the old rules and try to keep 
op the old traditicm. 




CHAPTER'/V. 

The Beginning of Sindn imagea. 

In the last chapter, we hare dealt with PratimdrlaJt^aM 
(the theory of images) in general, Let us now proceed to 
speak of proitim&a in particular, namely, Brahmg, Visnu, Siva 
and other gods. The general principles of these particular 
gods are given in the Viafyudharmottaram, Mataya-^pura'^m, 
Brhatsamhita, Sukraniti and other books. Instead of dealing 
with the theories relating to these particular gods, it is more 
profitable to torn to the actual specimens of these sculptures 
and to trace the beginning of the Hindu images. 

The origin of Buddhist images has been ably traced by 
tbe French Indologist M. Foucher. What is the beginning of 
the Hindu images 7 Did they exist in the Vedic period f This 
question lias been answered by Professor A. A. Macdonell and 
otheVs.®® In the Vedic period, gods were not so numerous 
as they are now. They were only thirty-three in number and 
were the personifications of natural phenomena, .such as, Sun, 
Wind, Fire and others. These gods were worshipped not in 
the temples as at the present day, but in the open air. There 
is no evidence in the Rig Veda to show that the images 
of these gods were made in the Vedic period. Some scholars, 
however, take the contrary opinion. There is no doubt that 
the physical appearance of goris has been described in the 
Vedas. They are said to have face, arms, belly and feet like 
wen. It is, however, doubtful whether the images of these 
gods were really made at that early age. It is admitted-by 
•clioiars that divine images were produced from B. C. 500. 
Fanlni and Patanjall were familiar with the images of gods, 
Unfortunately, we have no remains of the images of purely 

B6. The Histonrof Tliniln IiionograpUy ty A. A. Mm doBell (ilepem, 
October 192U; ftiao ji K, A. 8. 191H. B. BBltSuhacya^ladisD Images,!, 
p. ixxi, 
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Hindo gods of such an early age. All the remains of Indian 
sculpture of remote antiquity belong to the Buddhist group. 
The pillars of Bharhut, of Saocbl, of Amaravati or even the 
Gandhara Images-^all are specimens of the Buddhist art and 
sculpture. The history of Indian art and sculpture begins with 
(mages and sculptures of Buddhistic origin. The first Indian 
image which was made by an Indian Sculptor was tbe image 
of Lord Buddha, modelled by a Gandhara artist. 

We cannot, therefore, place the beginning of the Hindu 
images In the pre-Buddhist period. No Hindu image of the 
pre*Buddhistic age has come down to us. After the gradual 
decline of the Buddhist glory, , we find the making of the 
Hindu images in the 'Gupta period, which saw the revival of 
Hinduism. With the fall of Buddhism, the Indian kings 
began to encourage and patronise Hinduism. Thus arose the 
necessity of making images of Hindu gods and goddesses. 
The performance of tbe asvamedka sacrifice gave an impetus 
to the revival of Hinduism. Indian sculptors now began to 
make tbe images of Hindu gods and goddesses. 

What is the earliest extant specimen of Hindu images 
that has come down to us T In this case the Kushan coins 
come to our rescue. In one of the coins of the Kushan king 
Kadphises II we find the image of the god Siva represented 
with two arms. Similarly, the coins of Kanishka also supply 
ns with the representation of the great god Siva. The coins of 
Kadphises II may be dated A. D. 50. Here we are on a firm 
ground from where we can procee<I. We may thus assert 
that by the first century of the Christi.in Era, we have posl* 
tive proof of the representation of the Hindu god oiva put into 
execution. This may be called the beginning cf Hindu 
images. Even in the Buddhist sculptures, we find some of the 
Hindu gods represented. These Hindu gods, such as Indra, 
Brahma and others occupy a low position in the Buddhist* 
mythology. They are, therefore, given a portion in the Bud 
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dhlst scul[)ture inferior to Lord Buddha. With the decline 
and fall of Buddhism, the pasition of these Hindu gods totally 
changed. During the Hindu revival, these Hinda gods came 
to occupy a very high position in Indian Mythology and Indian 
Sculpture. Perhaps it was then that the Indian sculptors took 
as their ideals those figures already found in the Buddhist 
sculptures. In the Bharhut sculptures, which are asrigned to 
the second century B.C., we get the figure of the goddess 
La^smi, under the name of Sirima devaia. We may take this 
figure of the goddess of Fortune as one of the earliest speci- 
mens of the Hindu divine image, though it is found among 
the Buddhist sculptures. Though SirimS devatd ranks 
as a subordinate goddess in I he Bharhut Sculptures, yet 
she should be recognised as the first prototype of the image 
of La^smi, the Hindu goddess of Fortune, It must, however, 
be observed that this goddess airi is not exactly in the same 
form as we find her in the later period of Hindu revival. She 
was still one of the forms of the goddess of Fortune prevailing 
at a period two hundred years before the birth of Christ. Again, 
in the Sanchi sculptures of almost the same period, we are 
fortunate in getting another representation of the goddess of 
Fortune, which is prevailing even ■ in modern India. This is 
the form generally known as Oaja-L'i^ami, with the goddess 
Lakatnl sitting on a lotus and two elephants from both sides 
pouring water over her with their trunks (c.f. Fig. 46. p. 279, 
Rhys David's Svddhiat India). When in the later ages, the 
Hindu Sculptors wanted to make the figure of the goddess 
Lalfsmi, the goddess of Fortune, they found a very convenient 
model in this Sanchi sculpture, It is, remarks Professor Rhys 
Davids, the oldest instance of the most common representation 
of this popular goddess; and figures of her, exactly in this 
form, can be bought to-day in the bazars of Northern India.BT 
S7. BaddMit indie, p. SI?- 




This form became so very popalar vdth the Hindu Sculptors, 
that not only do we find this fignre representated in almost all 
the Hindu temples, bat it foand its way to the far-off Champa 
(Anam) and other Indian colonies abroad. There are other 
instances of Hindu gods occurring In the Buddhist sculptures. 
Let us take for example the figore of Ewera. We find the 
figure of Vesmiaiut Kuvura, the King of the Yal^sas and re- 
gent of the North, represented in the Bharhut sculptures.BS 
The god Kuvera also comes in for a large number of repre- 
sentations in the Gandhara and Mathura schools. Besides 
Kuvera, the god Indra figures also among the sculptures of 
the Gandhara, Mathara and Sarnatha Schools. Here Indra 
comes in not as the supreme king of the gods, but as a god 
subordinate to Lord Buddha. We get a stiff and archaic 
representation of the famous visit of the god Indra to Lord 
Buddha, while he was sitting in the Indraiaila cave in the 
Mathara SchooI.BS The same scene, however, has been 
beautifully sculptured in the Gandhara School.^ From the 
artistic pdnt of view, the figure of Indra in the Gandhara 
group is far superior to that of the Mathura School. Here 
we find Indra, a Hindu god occupying a subordinate position 
to Lord Buddha. Again, in the representation of the nativity 
of Lord Buddha as seen in the Gandhara sculpture, we find 
on the left side of the picture the god Indra receiving the 
child Buddha and by bis side stands the creator Brahma. The 
Buddhist sculptures help us in getting the representations 
of various Hindu gods and goddesses UKe Siri, Kuvera, Indra, 
Brahma and others. * 

6S. JiU, p SSS.li’ig, 39. 

Fig M. --I Fins Art la ladU and Oaylon, p. 88, 

GO. lild, p SOU, Fig.flO. 

01. IM, p. isi, Plate izix. 
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Thus we can trace the beginning of the Hindu images 
not from the Gupta period, which saw the revlral of Hinduism, 
but from the Buddhist period, dating the second century B.C. 
when some of the Hindu gods and goddesses were already In 
existence. In the kushan coins, as pointed out, we first get 
the figure of the god Siva with two arms, which is followed 
by the figure of Siva with four arms in the coins of the same 
royal dynasty. We also find the figure oi the god Burya 
(Sun) in the kushan coins. This numismatic help leads us to 
push back the date of the existence of Hindu images even 
earlier. The coins of the Mitra Dynasty of Magadha (about 
lOO B.C. to mo A.D.) give us strong evidence in this direction. 
The coins of the King Agnimitra give us the standing figure of 
the god Ayai (fire). Thus the numismatic evidence coupled 
with the archfl:ological evidence of the Buddhist period enables 
us to date the beginning of the Hindu images from the second 
century before the birth of Christ. Even if we do not take 
into consideration the appearance of Hindu gods in the Buddhist 
sculptures, the coins of the Mitra Dynasty help us to place the 
period of the commencement of the making of the Hindu gods 
in the first century B.C. 

The coins offer further interesting study. It is worthy to 
note that as early as second century A.D., we have not only 
the beginning of the multiptication of hands of the Hindu gods 
(as in the case of four armed Siva of kushan coins), but also 
that of heads, (n the coin of Svami Brahmanya Yaudheya 
of the Yaudheya tribe ( 2 nd century A.D.) we have the figures 
of the six-headed god {kartikeya) and of another six-headed 
godde5S.*l3 This peculiar feature thus early found its way in 
Hindu sculpture. It is not, therefore, surprising that in the 
later period this practice of the multiplication of hands and heads 
would follow with great vigour. We have already spoken of 

6& Suppltmostaiy OiUlogas of the ooiai in Isdlaa Maaeam p> 
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the figure of the goddess Sanchi sculpture. In the 

coins of the Kings Samudragupta and Chandra Gupta II, we 
get the figure of the throned with feet on lotus (about 

3a6-375 A.D,)8® 

With the revival of Hinduism under the patronage of the 
Gupta Emperors, the actual lniage*making of the Hindu gods 
and goddesses began. Before the Gupta period, we have 
the Instances of the Hindu gods in sculptures and coins. But 
images of Hindu gods perhaps began to be made in the Gupta 
period. No image of any Hindu gods, except in sculptures 
and coins, prior to the Gupta period has as yet come down to 
us. Though we can place the beginning of the Hindu images 
in the first and second centuries before the birth of Christ, 
yet their images began to be made only in third and fourth 
centuries after the birth of Christ. In the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, there is a beautiful group of the god Siva and his 
consort Parvati from Kosam in the Allahabad district. It dates 
from A.D. 458-459. Besides this, we have of this period the 
figure of Siva as and of Vianu on the snake Ananta 

in a temple at Deogarh in the Jhansi district, There are other 
instances of the river goddesses in the Udayagiri hill-caves 
near Besnagar in the Bhopal State, at the Tigawa Icmple in 
the Jabbalpur district as well as on the tops of the jambs at the 
entrance to cave XXII at Ajanta.64 

This is the beginning of the image-making of the Hindu 
gods and goddesses dating from the Gupta period in the fourth 
century a.d. We have carried back the existence of the Hindu 
Images even in the centuries before the Christian Era. The 
Buddhist sculptors set the example in the art of image making, 

83. AM pp. 30.31. 

84. A History of Ftna Arts la India and Ceylon, p. 168.162. 
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which was followed by the Hindu sculpton In the Gntpa 
period. 

The impetus which the Hindu artists received from the 
kings and donors oi both the Northern and Southern India 
went on unabated even in the Moslem period, though the rise 
of the Moslem art and sculpture affected the growth of the 
Hindu art and sculpture to a considerable extent. The Hindu 
period as well as the Pathan period saw the erection of numer- 
ous temples and Hindu images not only In all the provinces of 
India, but also outside India in Siam, Champa, Cambodia, Java 
and other places. In Southern India, the beginning of temples 
and image-making of Hin\lu gods may be taken back to the 
age of Pallava Kings flourishing between the fourth and ninth 
centuries of the Christian Era. After the Pallavas, came the 
Chola kings, who greatly encuurged temple building and image- 
making in Southern India. 65 After the fourth century A. D. 
the Indian colonies abroad received fresh batches of artists 
from the mainland of India who enriched the temples of the 
colonies with beautiful images of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and 
other gods and goddesses. The magnificience of Ankor Vat, 
the beautiful temples {chnndi) of Java, statues of Siva, Pgrvati, 
Gane^ and other gods of Java, Champa and other places are 
the doing of Hindu Arliits. 

66. H K. Sastri-Soulh Indian Imagea of Gods and Qddosies p 1-3. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TradUtonal Convention. 

From ancient times, Indian filpa has handed donn deanas 
many traditional conventions, which can still be found in the 
images of tneprefent age. They have been so closely asso* 
elated with Indian images that they now form part and parcel 
of the images. No artist would now mould his image withoot 
giving a proper place to these conventions. The Indian 
tradidonal conventions are nessary to give expre:sloD to the 
ideas of the sculptors. What is the function of the images ? 
They help the devotees in attaining yoga and meditation. The 
images, therefore, should lie in a contemplative mood so that 
they can inspire the devotees with meditation. The postures 
in which the images are represented have different names in 
Indian Iconography. If we examine closely all the Indian 
images. Me shall find a variety of postures.. The postures are 
mainly taken from the India yoga tittra, wliich speaks of 
^.several attitudes helpful for the purpose of meditation. It is 
said that 84 hundreds of thousands of asana are spoken of by 
the god Siva, of which only 3a are mentioned as important 
in the Oheranda SamWfa.®* They are 

I. (Perfect posture). 

3. Podmam (Lotus postures), 

3. Phodram (Gentle posture). 

4. MiAtan (Free posture). 

5. Vajram (Adamant posture). 

(S. Swattika (Prosperous posture). 

7. Binham (Lion posture) 

8. Qomuhha (Cow>mouth posture). 

ee. Tnnslaiod by Siisa oh Vasu in uoiad Books of Hlntn (AJlaha- 

bsd.) 
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g, Tiro (Heroic posture) 

10. Z)haii»r (Bow posture). 

11. Ifftont (Corpse posture), 
ta. Gwptami (Hidden posture). 

13. iialayam (Fish posture) 

14. Mataendra. 

13. (?oroAfo. 

16. FaaohAmoiiana. 

17. JJt leaiam (hazardous posture), 

• S, Sa^hatam (Dangerous posture . 

I 9 - Mayu/ram (Peacock posture), 
ao. Kukhuf am (Cock posture). 

21. Surww (Tortoise posture). 

33. Utlana. Mandtdta. 

23. Uttana fiurmufrom, 

34. Yrkaa (Tree posturs), 

25 ' Manduka (Frog posture). 

26, Garuda (Eagle posture). 

27, Tr?a«» (Bull posture). 

28, Snliliha (Locust posture). 

3g. Maliaro. (Dolphin posture), 

30. Gshfrnn (Camel posture). 

31. Bhujangam (Snake posture;, 

32. Toga. 

Of these thirly-two kinds of ttifunaa known in our yogafd> 
tru, the following are generally observed in Indian images 

I. 2 he Padmdsana—is thus described in the Oheranda 
Samhila : " Place the right foot on the left thigh and similarly 
the left one on the right thigh, cross the hands behind the 
back and. firmly catch hold of the great toes of feet as crossed. 
Place the chin on the chest and lix the gaze on the tip of the 
nose. This posture is called the Pa< 2 m£saAa (or Lotus pos- 
ture).” 
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In acttui practice, we, however, find that the images 
fulfil only the first condition. In Iconography, a seat of padtn^ 
(lotus) is also generally given to the images. 

a. Theyogia^m.—Suvi the Oheranda, B<ifnhita -. '‘ Tw\ 
the feet upwards, place them on the knees ; then place the 
hands on the Sauna with the palms turned upwards ; inspire, 
and fix the gaze on the tip of the nose. This is called the 
yoga posture.” 

In Iconography, this yogisaiia is also known as the dhyana 
posture Images of Lord lihudda are often seen in this atti* 
tnde. It is not a rare sight to find Buddha sitting merged in 
deep meditation. The best example of this kind of dhyanl 
Buddha is found in the Sarnath School of Sculpture. 

3 . Firoaojsa— Is thus described: *' one leg (the right 
foot) to be placed on the other (left) thigh, and the other foot 
to be turned backwards : This is called the Vimaam (Hero- 
posture),” 

The osdjio is not generally found in Indian images. We 
have in its place what is known as aukJidaaiia or happy posture 
in which the left foot is placed on the right thigh and the other 
foot is stretched downwards. This is also known as the urdhi.- 
puryaitkorposture. 

4 . The Swaetikdsana — '' Drawing the legs and thighs 
together and placing the feet underneath them, keeping the 
body in its easy condition and sitting straight, constitute the 
posture called the ncaatikoaurM." 

5. The 7ojra«ana— is thus described : ” Make the 

tblgls light like adamant and place the legs by the two sides. 
This is railed the Vajritana"9T. 

We should not confuse it with the Vairiaam of the 
Mahabodhi temple Gaya, on which the image of Buddha Is 

(87) Qbsnmda Bauthfia, S. B. H. Trans. S. 0. Vssn, p. 30. 
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;}Iace(!. That Bo th Gaya fl«ana was built by the great Bud* 
dhlst Emperor Asoka, 

Beside* these varloos kinds of Manas, another kind of 
Hud rSa. traditional convention in Indian iilpa is the tnudros. 

There are twenty-five kinds of mudri$ according to 
the Yoga^Sfro. We find them mentioned in the Oheraii^ 


•'>'ar>ihita 

They are 

’fi). 

Mahamuiira. 

(2). 

Nalho-muilra. 

(3). 

Uddiyana, 

(4'. 

Jalandhara. 

(5)- 

Mulabandha. 

(6). 

Mahabandha. 

l7). 

Mahavedha. 

(8). 

Khecharl. 

(9). 

Viparitakarf. 

(to). 

Yoni. 

(.1), 

Vajroni. 

(la). 

6aktichalanl. 

(i3)- 

Tadagi. 

(14). 

Man^avl. 

(15). 

^mbhavi. 

( 16 ). 

Pancha*dharana (Five dharanas). 

(2l). 

Asvlni. 

(22). 

Pa^ni, 

(33). 

Kaki. 

(34). 

Mataiigj, and. 

(35). 

Bhujangini. 

We, 

however, do not find these mudr&t in Indian images. 


whicli show us only two kinds of mwfrds, namely, dbhaya and 
Farada mudras. Fine specimen of these miidrds are found in 
the statues of Buddha of the Samathai School. The dbhaya 
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MMdrd affords aihaya or protection to the devotees with one 
hand of the image raised with the palm turned outwards. 
While the varadv mudrd offers vara (boon) to the devotees 
with one hand hanging dl))^^ with the palnn turned outwards. 
iCayaiaitram describes both tliese mudras as applied in the 
case of a god, when it says When the tip of the thumb is 
placed at the end of the breast, it Is the attitude of aihaya or 
protection of the god. If the hand is on the waist it is said to 
be the attitude of giving vara or boon." 

These attitudes are also described by rratimd-mana* 
lafcKinam. 

Oiumsnti 

■nd For the decoration of the images vari- 

Psoorat ons . ornaments are used by the Silpina. The 

modern artists in making the images follow the 
old Indian convention. These conventions have grown up 
with the culture and civilisation of India. Many con- 
ventions are borrowed, so to say, from Indian literature. 
We get these traditional rules in our Ms, Pratima-lak.saija and 
other books. It says that the thigh should be decorated with 
Ttctakl flowers and other auspicious signs. The arms should 
be decorated like the cloud. The neck will be.ir various marks 
of rehhae or lines and the face will be like the candramant^la 
(halo of the moon). The lips will have the decoration of a 
Prdbala, The nose would be like a tila flower and the eyes 
like the petals of a lotus. 

The Ms. then proceeds on with the ornaments for images. 
It says— on the head of the pralimd would be a big crown of 
jewels (ra(no) and the head should have blue hair. There 
should be some ornament on the forehead, as well as a 
maUarakundala, The image should be adorned with the 
necklace (Adrn), Keyura and caiinarovt. It should also have 
a belt round the waist (udarahandha) as well as a long 
(68) Oh. I^Blcka.'U. ~ 
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$itra. The }>ratitiia should kare various kinds of bracdets; 
h&ht^nndha (for the arm), manibandha (for the wrist 
and Kankaiiai]!. It should also have a ring, a £afiavira 
(a thread for the waUt), yellow k&jArta and flu|>i<ra for the 
toe. The toe should be decorated with a ring of jewel. In 
the right hand, the image should have a aahra (disc) and in 
the other one a saiikha (conch). The pratina should be placed 
on a lotus. The image, thus described, seems to be that of 
the god Vi^Qu with his aaiikha and eahra. There should be 
round the neck both rafna n&la (the garland of jewels) and 
vaijayemala. These are the laAsanoa spoken of by the former 
iedryaa. 

In a later work called Sahrdaya-ltli by 6rl Rajanakarny- 
yaka, we find seven kinds of ornaments for women spoken of. 
They are 


{\) ^ 

(X) lomm 

t^) 

(V itm 


(«) 

(v) >09} 


fiatno again is of 13 kinds 1 

(^) wtt 

(a) 5«iwi 

{^) 3 ^ 

(c) •fcftritf 

(i) iiraFT 


(«) 

{\») 

<k) tggtftg 

(u) ^ 

(%) ^ 

iW) VRfm 


lU) fnm 

Hema Is of nine kii 

kIs : 

rt) 5nis5!ii^ 

(w) ^ (a) mmt 

{^) 5ITti^|(Eq 

(x) (c) 
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Again Batna-Jumavtaifa is of four kinds : 

(1) which includes I 

(2) which includes I 

(3) which includes ¥(tfq;T, *S5*R | 

(4) Wi\t7, which includes |l 

Amsvldt Is divided Into four kinds : 

(1) (made of silk) (3) (silken cloth) 

(2) (made of cotton) (4) <1^ (woolen cloth) 


(garland) is of eight kinds : 

(1) (5) er q g^ T 

(2) firaa stretched on the side (6) gosg; 

(3) ^ISq made of many flowers (7) gqpf) 

(4) (8) Em 


Maiidanadravya includes ( musk ) fg*«i 

(Saffron) (Sandal), (Camphor), wgq, qSfiQ 
(powder), llg, dTPggj argqs (a red colour) ifHtgif I 

Tojana includes (1) and (2) ngg (hair- 

dressing) and (3) qfUfgqrg i 

Prakirnex is of two kinds (1) ais^i and (2) 

Janya includes (1) emgg and (2) gggq i 

Nivesya ieclndes (1) Durva (2) Aaoia twig (3) Tava 
blossoms (4) Kajata &c. 

It is said that these ornaments and decorations should vary 
according to Aeia (country) and time. ^ 

In Bharata's N&i^joi&itra also we get a description of 
various kinds of ornaments. According to Bharat.% the orna- 
ments of the body are of four kinds, namely, 


(89) lavTamftia, Fart T, tfimaraaa^n Piass, Boalbay IW, 


«3 

(1) (2) wqAv (3) (4) WTli*! I 

includes kundala and other ornaments of the ear. 

Vmaftir ’refers to angada anti other kinds of girciless. 

would Include nupura and other ornaments, and 
would refer to the gold chain and other lands a 
necklace. 70 

Bharata then goes on to mention other kinds of oi*na- 
ments. He says that the decoration of the head are tiddmani 
and Jfekuta (crown), for the ear Kundala, (or the neck 
MuHavali, Baraaka and autra (Idnd of necklace), for the 
finger, vatiha and cmgulimudrd (ring), for the upper arm 
fteyero and aftjodrt, for (he neck anil breast trisora and h&ra 
(necklace), for the waist taraio and autraha (belt), for the body 
hanging jewel necklace and garland, 

This is what we know of the decorations and ornamants 
from Bharata’s KdtyaiaHra. If we study the specimens of 

(ao) AAit 

w irat ii h 

i3tfnig^|g«i ^ihsnftqi (?) n h 

•nrl^ Ii II 

(vsO ftrwt j 

fiiies ii ii 

N ^VS II 

sqrsft^fewt^rn jnssrsn i 

9^ l| II 


Intfiam tculptare, we shall find how many different kinds of 
dress and ornaments the Indians osed to wear. The Baddhist 
sculpture of Sanchi shows us that the Indians were in the habit 
of using turbans. Any Sanchi or Bharhut statue would show 
us the ornaments that were used by the male and female in the 
Buddhist age. In the Vedlc period ' ornaments in the shape of 
necklets, earrings, anklets and bracelets were worn by both 
sexes and were usually made of gold.’ From the Buddhist 
literature we learn that honourable crafts were ivory-working, 
weaving, jewellery and work in precious metals. (See— The 
Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. ao?), 



CHAPTER VII. 


Vattu-laitanan. 

Anoth^ intefestlng branch of the Indlah SUpaHUtra is the 
sdoice of attWffettuTe ( We have already 
referred to the edstlng man of literature on this subject. 
Unfortonately, all the works Written by Silfaearyat have not 
come down to us. They have been destroyed by the cruel 
Jiand of destiny. We have, however, the names of these 
writers preserved in the Matsyapuranam. They are known as 
1%il? w Wf]p wfe f a feo or instructors in the science of areiutecture 
and are eighteen in number. These sages are t(i) BMi^, 
:ja) Atri, {3) VasUtha, (4) Viavakarman, (5) Maya, (6) Narada, 
{7) Nagnajit, ( 8 ) Vi^lakaa, (9) Puran^ara, (10) Brahmg, 
(li) Kurogra, (la) Nandisa, (13 Saunaka, (14) Garga, (15) 
Vasodeva, (t6) Aniruddha, (17) 6ukra and (18 Bthaspati. 72 

Works of a few sages like Visvakarmin, Maya and others 
are now existing. Prom tb(dr works we can have an idea as 
to how far the science of architecture Of the Hindus had 
[H-ogressed. 

The Fdstuiijtra represents the Indlsn sctooee of buiBng 
not only houses for ordinary bat aho palaces, halls, 

stables, forts, treasury>rooms, coundi^oMM for kings^ as well 
as the laying out of vUIages and cities. 


(7t) MktorapuTVuVtea. tMi s> Sf 




How should the Silpln proceed in building a house ? 
We get the answer in Kamikagama. which lays down the 
following order 

(1) The investigation of the suitabbe time for build- 
ing the house (v;T3qd«n) I 

(2) The fixing of suitable sites | 

(3) The examination of soils \ 

(4) The performance of sacrificin 1 rites I 

(5) Places for different rooms in buildings. 

(6) The levelling up of the sites I 

(7) The placing of Samku ( I 

(8) The foundations i 

(9) ' Laying out works | 

(10) Sacrifice to gods ( ^q<ii4|Rs) | 

(11) Verandas and open spaces in the building (<|®* 

(12) Foundation-stone laying ceremony (*r5fti*«rTq|:) 74 

(73) Th* Incllan Silpasastras or Maainal arts by Mr. M. A. Ananth' 
alwar, B. A., A. C. E., B. 0. B., In Vedic Magazine, Ang, 1S24 p. 363, 

(w) i 

ipftqr sqta r 

q^qofqt i 

^qfqs*qttfl ifqrqt tqin qfir. I 
^q^*qi(\ v^npit i 

inl 


(Kami kigtiw, 8» PaUU). 




About the proper time for building a house, the Isfpa texts 
like ViSvaleaTmaprakata,7u}ctikalfataru and others prescribe 
suitable rules. The Mataijapuranam, 78 Vdatuprakarca^axa also 
give certain rules. 'I'he ViM’akaTmaprakSaa, holds that any 
one who makes a new house in the month of eaitra suffers 
from disease, in VaitShhu gets wealtth and jewels, in Jaiftha 
gets death, in dadda servants, jewels, animals, in Br&vana 
friendship, in bh&dra loss of friends, in dsi^tnu hghting, in 
^rtilca wealth and haddy, in mdrgaSir^ the increase of 
wealth, in PauM the fear from thieves, in the month of m&gha 
the fear from fire, in IWlgumt the increase of fortune.’’ 

After selecting an auspicious moment for commendng the 
building, the ailpin should then proceed to the examination of 
the soil. The Yaaluvidya lays down that the land which smells 
ghee is be t suited for the Brahmins, which smells blood for 
the Ksatriyas, which smells rice for the Vaisyaa and which 
smells wine for the sudars. 78 

(75) r. -Ha. 8. 8J3. 

(76) Ch 253. a 2 o. 

(w) tit srt i 

'Wtwlrffr 3«t^ ^ il M 

5|?tTOW(rr i 

«nf5t 3 ii II 

3 ' %«nfsf 4 vn?q«3l. I 

wm. •! n 

inSn^firfra «¥;t 53% n ^e « ii 

(v9c) «n3qtT?«n 9 erivorriif smrctili ii « ii 

■a m u sk » 

isi wn w n ^ tn ii * ii 

grpisai w at tffa ^E3t*if ii 'i® ai ii 

(VMtsvidys /, a7.80.> 
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Another rule for selecting the vdefn land is t 
Sw.eet earth is.for the Brahmins, 

Bitter earth for the K»triyas, 

Sour earth for the Vaisyas, 

Pungent earth fw the Sudras, 79 

The Silpa writers also say what sites should be avoided. 
They say : " Land at the side of a temple or in front of one, 
land forequented by devils and hobgoblins, land on the right 
side of a temple sacred to Kali, or land belonging to the high 
road, are not suitable for boilding-sites. Should, however, a 
man be so far lost to decency as to build upon such sites, his 

wife and children shall die, his cattle and all that he has will 
perish, and, alone in the world, he will wander from place to 
place, a beggar living upon alms. 

" The site of an old or ruined church (?), land in which 
snakes dwell, land upon which Pariahs resided, land upon 
which sages have resided, burning grounds, battle-fields, these 
are unsuitable for building-sites. Should a man build upon 
them, he and his relatives will (>erish, and the house will 
become a jungle.” 

The Silpin should then divide the site into sixty-four parls. 
About this ground-plan of the house, it is said— “ Divide the 
site into sixty-four parts, the fopr central portions constitute 
Brahma's place (iSffianafn), the four portions or rooms at the 
corner of Brahma's are for guai^diaa demons, the eight 

portions or rooms adjoining these latter., arc for guanlian deities, 

(Tfl) SilptBSStm by R*t. J. F. Kssms Iniln 187 «, p. 331. 

( 80 ) JU4 p. 386 . 


the remalitiftg (Orty->elght portioss are for the use of the-peopfe.'* 
It U itlnitrated by the following chart 


Chart of a house or ground-flan. 
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In constracting teroplea great attention should be paid to 
gnomon, which is said to be "twelve 6ngers in length; 
thr^e-fourths of which should be absorbed by the head (or the 
thickest part of the instrument), and the remaining one-fourth 
should taper off to a point like a needle, the whole being turned 
in a lathe and resembling in shape a conch^hell." 

Of the various kinds of temples, Manae&ra describes the 
vifndtww or pyramidal temples.. A noiona consists of from one 

(81) IM p. 886. 

(88) iM ». 886. 











to tweWe stories tknd may be built round, quadrangular or of 
six or eight sides. 

It is said that “ Firnditas arc of Ihree sorts, distinguished 
one from another by the principal materials of which they are 
formed, as suHdha, pure ; mtara, mixed j and Sankirna, 
anomalous. An edifice ia called 5»ddha. which is composed of 
but one kind of material, as stone, brick etc., and this is 
con^dered the best of all. Mimi is th&t tuhieh it composed of 
two kinds of materials, as brick and stone, or stone and metals; 
and (SonWrno is that which is composed of three or more 
Idnds of materials, as timber, stone, brick, metal etc.” ^ 

Tbe temples have different parts, of which our ilipa 
writers say : 

“ Temples consist qf garbhagrha (the w’omb of the house), 
the avioTala (the anti-temple), and the ardha maidapa (the 
front parties). The diameter of the whole length of the 
building, including the walls, is to be divided into four and a- 
halC or six parts ; and the garbhagrha to take up two, two and 
a half, or three ; the anlarSia, one and a-half or two ; and the 
ardha manta one or one and a-halfd' 

Var&hamihira in his B^hatsamhita lays down several rules 
relating to temples. He says ; 

” Let the area of a temple always be divided 'into sixty- 
four squares, while it is highly commendable to plan the 
middle door in one of the four cardinal points. 

“ The height of any lemple must be twice its own width, 
an<l the flight of steps equal to a third part of tbe whole height 
(of the edifice). 

" The adytum measures half the extent (of the whole,) and 
has its separate walls all around. Its door is one-l'nurth of 
the adytum in breadth and twice as high. 


(89) Esm; on the etuhltectuio of the Ulndna by Kam Biz, p. 49. 

(84) IM p. 4». 
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“ The ^(]e*&ame of the door has a breadth of one*fourth 
of the altitude ; like wise the threshold ; the thickness of both 
doorposts is commonly stated to be equal to one-fourth of the 
breadth. 

" A door with three, five, seven or nine-fold side-frames 
is much approved. At the lower end, as far as as the fourth 
part of the attitude of the doorpost, should be stationed the 
statues of the two door-keepers. 

" Let the remaining part be ornamented with (sculptured) 
Wrds of good aogury, 6r;vrksa -figures, crosses, jars, couples, 
foliage, tendrils and goblins. 

'• The idol, along with the seat (», e., pedestal), ought to 
have a height equal to that oi the door, diminished by onfr 
eighth, of which two-thirds are appropriated to the image and 
one-third to the seal.” 

According to the Indian tyilpacaryas, there are twenty kinds 
of temples. They are enumerated thus t 

(i) Mem. (ii) Kunjara. 

(а) Mandara. (12) Guharftja, 

(3) Kailasa, (13) Vysa. 

(4) Vimana-figure (14) Hansa. 

(5) Nandana. (15) Sarvatobhadra. 

(б) Samndga. (16) Ghata. 

{7) Padma. (17) Sinha. 

(8) Garuda. (18) Rotunda. 

(9) Nandin. f 19) Quadrangle, 

(lO) Vardhana. (ao) Octangle, 

All these different kinds of temples have been described 
by VarShamihira in iiis Brhatiamhita. He Says t 

(i) " The Merit Is sexangular, has twelve stories, variegat- 
ed windows, and four entrances, It is 3a cubits wide, 

(a) " The Memdara is 30 cubits in extent, hasten storeys 
and torrets. 


(90) J. B. A. 8, (N. S. )V1. 9- 317. 
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(3) The E/UlAia, too, has turrets, and eight storeys ; It 
measures a? cubits. 

(^) " The 7 smdna is ai cubits in extent, and has lattict^ 
windows. 

(5) '* The Nandam has six stories and sixteen Cupolas ; 
U measuns 3a cubits. 

(£) '* T-he Samvd^a. (t. e. round box) Is round. 

(7) "The I^idma {i,e. lotus) has the shape of lotus, 
neasure eight rubits, has one ^ire and only one storey. 

(?-9) *' The G^aru^ and NanUn show the form of the sun- 
eagle, are 24 cubits wide, imust be constructed with seven 
storeys, and adorned with twenty cupolas, 

(10) " The £«n,/ara (/. e. elephant) has a figure like an 
elephant’s back, and is sixteen cubits long, and broad at 
the bottom. 

(11) . " The ff«hi(Zra?a likewise measures sixteen cubits. 
Both have a roof with three dormer windows, 

(12) . "The Ff?o(*6., bull) has a single storey and one 
turret, is everywhere round, and measures twelve cubits. 

(13) . " The Sanaa has the form of a swan. 

(14) . " The Gfhofa, being shaped like a watefrjar, has an 
extension of eight cubits. 

(15) , "The Sarvatdbhadra has four entrances, many 
summits, many beautiful dormer windows, and five storeys, its 
extent being twenty-five cubits. 

(16) . " The SinAa is a building with twelve angles, and 
Is covered by lions • it is eight cubits wide, 

(jy-ao). "The four remainiog (namely, Botunda, Quadr- 
angle, octangle and sixteen-angle) are dark (in the interior). 
The Quadrangle has five eupolos (wbereae tbe rest have one 


only).’' ^ 
linfo 


ifortmately, we donot find instances 0! all then kinds 


of temples in existence in India. Tbe existing temples in Incfia 
may be grouped under four classes, uamety 


(80), iM.p, air-ui. 


ft gives the foJtow?hg 8feeki!les,Qf’tcmpks l— 






Kail ASA 
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(i). Tbe Oritsan tjrpc, fpecially fotmd in Oriaa. 

(a'l. Tbe Bengali type in Bengal. 

(3) . The Cujratl type in Gujrat, and 

( 4 ) , The Dravidian or South Indian type. 

According to the Sukraniii, however, lliere are only tix- 
leen kindt ol temples. It says : 

'* (Tbe temples are) to be of lire 3fir» or some ether of 
the sixteen types ; to he beautiful, round, square or of someollwt 
mechanical form ; to have ifu^r/apeta or halls, wa Hu, 
or central gates; to hive height twice or thrue the width, to 
have good im.iges inside made according to the prescribed 
rules, to have water at the foot and to be well painted or 
decorated.” ^7 


We give below the names of these sixteen Linds of templet 
adth their characteristics : 


Type. 

Domes. 




t. 

Meru 

1,000 


i.eoo 

1,000 

3. 

Mandara 

• 

.« 7 S 

1 10 

d 75 

875 

3* 

RkfamAli 

766 

?6 

7(16 

766 

4> 

Dyuma^i 

670 

84 

670 

670 

5- 

Chandrabekhaia... 

586 

74 

586 

586 

6. 

Milyaran 

513 

65 

513 

5>3 

7- 

FSrljgtra 

449 

57 

449 

449 

8. 

Ratnafisqa 

303 

.?o 

393 

353 


(17). 8.K*SaTksr«alnsBiU,c]i. IT. iMv IV pp. iefi-l(!7. 
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Type. 

Domes. 

Stones. 

Height 

in 

cubits. 

Width 

in 

cubits. 

9 > 

OhStcman 

344 

44 

344 

344 

10. 

Padmakcaa 

331 

36 

331 

301 

11. 

ifPuqpaha^a 

263 

32 

263 

263 

13 . 

6ikara 

233 

23 

230 

233 

13. 

Swastika 

201 

25 

20 1 

201 

« 4 - 

Mahapadma ... 

176 

22 

176 

176 

15. 

Padmakuta ... 

J 54 

19 

154 

>54 

16. 

Vijaya 

«35 

>7 

135 

135 

88 


If we com[>are this list of reniples as given by the sage 
t^uVra and the one in BchaJsamliUa^ we find only Heru, 
ilandara and Pednia (mi/iapjiinta) in common. 


The iSiubrantfi describes the Sleru temple thus : '* A 
Iferu temple is that which h.is one thousand domes, has one 
hundred and twenty-five stories, is one thousand cubits wide 
and one thousand cubits high," 

The temple should have a mandupa or a hall which is to 
be adapted to each and one-fourth less than the temple in 
height. 

There is an Oriya Silpa Ms. called Bkuvanafrav 6 $o, 
which gives the names of several temples with their sketches. 
It belongs to Babaji Mahlrai]ia, son of Govinda Mahari^i 
(jf Puri. The reading of this Ms. unfortunately Is so corrupt 


<88) IM F. 167 . 
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that It it next to impossible to restore the original vertion So 
we are unable to restore all (he names given in that Ms. We 
can make out only the iollowing names: — 

(i) Mahameru, (6) 6.1 Vatsa 

(a) Mandara. (7) Nandi. 

(3) Kailisa (8) Vr»a. 

(4) Bhadra. (9) Haipsa. 

(5) Kesari (to) Garu^a. 

(ii) Laghu V’imana. 

The ground-plans of temples in North India are more 
rectangular. The Agni Vuram says that the ground plan of 
every building should have four equal sides. The ground- 
plan of ordinary buildings is described in the Ruia-Uiriaiida. 
of'RiIjA Ghoja of Dhar and a iiilpa text from 

Orissa. In these books sixteen kinds of ground-plans are thus 
described : 

I. ^yofa or oblong. 

». Caturaara or square. 

3. Vflla or circular. 

4. Bhadraaana or oblong, with a rectangular court-yard 
Ib the middle. 

5. Cahri or disc-shaped. 

6. Viaamasahu, linear or long and narrow with two 
unequal wings. 

7. Tr\ 1 eona or triangular. 

8. 8 ahj(akrti or cart-shaped or quadrangular, with a 
long triangubir projection on one side. 

9. Da}yf.a or staR-like or long and narrrow like a 
barrack. 

10, ranapaszi^fMna or quadrangular, with the opposite 
sides hallow-arched, or concave like the mouth of the musical 
lustrumCDt called fanava. 
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It. Like the cnaslcalinstnunent mitraya. 
c3. Yrhinmiikha or wide>fronted. 

13- Vi/ajana or heart^Iiaped like a palm^teaf fan. 

14. 7«rmar«pa or circular with five projections like a 
tortoise with its four projecting feet and head. 

15. .DhsnwJv or arched like a bow, and 

16. Sirpx or horse-shoe-shapeJ like the winnowing 
fan. ®9 

The from orissa gives the list in a different 

manner. We may compare these two lists wiih profit: 
nsjanartinii. 8 <lfaiaalram. 

I. A.yat.1 ... ... Ayata 

а, Caturasra ... ... Caturasra. 

3. Vrlta ... ... Chattra (Umbrella-tike). 

4. Bhaclrasana ... ... Bhadrasana. 

5. Cakra ... ... Cakra. 

б. Visamavahu ... ... Visamavabo 

7. Trikon.i ... ... Trikona. 

8. fiikatakfti ... ... 6.\katakrti. 

g. Dan^a ... ... Dai^.^a. 

10. Paiiava ... ... Praijava. 

It. Muraja ... ... Murti. 

12. Vrlianmukha ... Gfliada. 

»3. Vyajana ... ... Vyajana. 

14. Kurmarupa ... Kurmaka. 

15. Dhanuh ... ... Dhannrakara. 

16. Surpa ... ... Saryaka.W 

About the merits of all these different kinds of hoosee it it 
said in the Adjsmdrfa^da ; 

"The oblong insures success everywhere; the square 
brings in money; the circular promotes health and pro^)erity; 
the rectangular with a courtyard fuihU all decree; the 

(89) Indo-Arynct By Dy R. L. tltlra, Vol. I. p 64. 

(00) Sllpaustnm (OatUck, U33). eh. l, 6. 10-17. 
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lunettedAvheel CAoses poverty and the anequal-vringed bereave- 
ment ; tlie triangular makes the owner a king, and the cart- 
•liaped leads to less of wealth. Cattle die away if the plan 
be staff-like, and vision is loft by the penava shape. The 
merejo shape causes the death of the owner’s wife; the wide- 
front, loss of wealth j and the fan-shape, loss of tituation. 
The tortoise leads to ll.eft, so (Ices the bow-thape, while (be 
horseshoe form causes loss of weaIth.'’Cl 

The Vaatu toaira also.deals with the laying out of villages 
and towns. About tlte villages, the Vdslujdatra lays down i 
** The village site should be divided into seven, eight or nine 
equal parts, both in length and brra('tli. The centra] portion 
is called JJrdlima j those adjoining it Daiva ; those adjoining 
and the outside ones are called PaiiSea. The 
Brahmin caste should live in the Prahma aid DoiVa parts and 
the aitisans or labourers and non-dvija castes should live In the 
PatidtMz part. 

'* Outside the village site on the south should be tbe sheds 
for the cattle, on the north should be flower gardens, on the 
east should be horses etc., and soldiers and on the west the 
residences^of austere persons. Inside the village site merchants 
should live in the south and labourers should be close to them. 
The quarters of brick-makers should be in the east or north 
and near them should live barbers and such other artisans 
engaged In various crafts. In the north-west the quarters of 
fishermen should be situated. In the w'est should be the 
q.iarterB of men engaged in the trade of flesh. The quarters 
of oilmen should be situated in tbe north. All pails of the 
town should be supplied with water by means of cisterns, 
welb etc. 

In a town in which alt the four classes of people live, 
(he king should have his own residence with its face towards 

(Bl> isde-AxTSB, I. pp- 55-60 also fiUpaibtai^ 1, U-n. 



ttweait or north. On the north^st of the king's pnUca 
should live oearya, purohita and the ministers with (sscred) 
places for fire and water. On tlie south east should bs ire- 
places (kilns), stables for elephants, and the accommodation 
for stores. 

'* Beyond this on the east side shoold be the Kfatrija 
and the principal artisans etc., dealing in perfumes, flowers, 
corns, and (liquids) juice extracts, In the south-east quarters 
should be situated house of the dealers In pots, (money-lending) 
accounts t.e , banks and shops of various products or articles, 
fn the south-west part should be situated the store-house and 
arsenals of arms, Beyond these on the south should be the 
retidential portion of the citizens, dealers in corn, dealers in 
manufactured articles, and heads of soldiers and [xrlice, dealers 
lo confectionary, liquors and (Issh, the residence of harlots and 
dancing girls and Vaifyas."#*. 


(M) EsUbI of ADriant ladi.ta Caglovirlaji l'bilaiv>plir Br 
Bso SsBlb K- V. Vas* 1. C. E. In r«d<« ituMtiu, Ifazeh. 
USfi-eoUlS. , 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Citru'Lal'tanam. 

The new scln?! of Art under the guidance of 

Dr, Abanindra Nath T.tgore tries to revive the old system 
of Indian painting. They seek Ihsir inspiration from the 
specimens of Indian painting as prese.-vej in Ajanta and 
Uagh paintings. 

It is asserted by some European scholars that there is no 
text in India about painting. This is far from the truth, 
In r» 9 n«dhar«M»t/aran» we have a few chapters dealing with 
the science of painting, so also in S’ilparatvam. The Tibetan 
version of Ct/rololsoic tn is also rvell known. 

About tbe origin of the science of painting, we get the 

following storv In Ct/raloArsanam : In olden 
Orlaia ot Painting. , i - ’ ' ' i ml 

days the. e was a pious king named Bha}'ajit. 

Under him, all the subjects were happy and prosperous. 

Once a Brahmin came to him crying-—" Oh kir.g, there 

is certainly sin in your kingdom, or why my young son 

will die untimely? Please get ihy son back from the 

other world." The King accordingly demanded the return 

of the Brahmin son from the god Yam'i, on whose refusal 

a fight ensued. Yama was defeated. Then came Brahma, 

the creator, who told the king: "Life and death follow 

karma. Yama has nothing to do with them. You rather 

draw a picture of the Brahmin son.” The king did so. 

Brahma put life to that picture and told the king: "As 

yon have conquered the Nagna pr«la3 (naked ghosts) you 

will be, henceforth, known as Nogwjit, you could draw 

this picture of the Brahmin son only Ihrcugh my grace. This 

ia the first picture in this world. You go to the divine BUfin 



Vimkarman, who will teach jroo ererytliln^ regarding 
e^ravtdi/i." 

Thai, according to eUra^lalcfaryim, the science of pilnting 
{c»<roDid'/aj aroie in tltis world. We, liowever, get a differenj 
story in troTO w as to ths origin of this science. 

The rulsi of oiff i wore csrolvi; I by the sage Nirilyaija for the 
good ot the world. It is said by Ihe sage Mirkan^eya : The 
two sagss Nira and Nirayana \v.*re engiged in penance at 
their hormltage of Vad.ui, While they wore thus engaged 
in practising penances, the opoaivis ii c.iine to causa hlinlranee 
to their pen luces. Roaming amorously and culling flowers 
they were seen by N.Viyana, who could easily discern their 
purpose, Taking the juice of a mango tree, which ex-ites 
amour, he created tlia a ispiciojo nymnh with clnrmin' limbs 
by making a picture of her. Th; damsel, beautifully drawn, 
created through painfng, in tint very moment was endowed 
With Urge eyes. No godless, no tj'indhirpi, no wife of an 
asaro and no damsel, no woman like her was (to be 

foundt in the three worlds. Having seen her, all the ten 
apsarasas went aw.ay in shame f*. 

It is therefore, said that the great sage Narayaija for 
deceiving the apsaraats, created the most beautiful woman 
Crpoii taking the juice of a mango tree. By means of the 
science of eitr.i she was endowed with beautiful form and 
became the best apaxrd. The gre.at sage having thus created 
(the art of) oitrd, with its rules, made the immovable 
Vitivakarman apprehen i it. 0* 

Thus we get two different versions as to the origin of 
oitr>piJya. One version ascribes the origin to Nagnajit, 
while the other one to the sage Nirayano. Whoever may be 

(QSi Fart t.ob. I3t>,s M9. 

(M) Slells KnmzitotMlbt TlfeadhsTmotUnm f, ta. 

(M) Ih4. 



the originator of this science, there seems to be no doabt that 
the science of painting was already prevalent in the Buddhist 
period. The king Prasenajit could boast of a picture gallery 
where the Bhikkhunis were forbidden to go. 

The earliest instance of Indian painting is found on the 
fresco in the Jogtmgra cave of the Ramgarh hill within the 
confines of the Surguja State Dr. Bloch visited this cave 
in 1904 and assigned the fresco to the third century B. C. 
on the basis of a short inscription in Brahmi character, which 
is said to be contemporary with the fresco. Sir John Marshall, 
however, puts it to the first century of the Christian era, 
The painting of this cave is not clearly visible. Unless one 
looks carefully, one sees only a few crude paintings. On closer 
examination a few drawings with no colour can be seen. 
Evidently, says Sir John Marshell, the fresco has been repainted 
and added to by some untutoured hand at a time when most of 
its coburing had faded, and these few linear drawings are all 
that is left of the original work. It is, therefore, suggested 
that this fresco appertains to the early school. 88 

We may place the paintings of the caves 9 and 10 of 
Ajanta to A. D. too. 87 These are the earliest examples 
of Indian painting. 

The Indian literature speaks of sixty-four halSa or fine 
arts. Of these fcoWs, the science of citra or painting occupies 
a prominent place. In his Kamaaufra VatsySyana gives 
etfrO't'sdi/a the fourth place It is, however, maintained in the 
Vif^tidltarmottaram that the science of painting occupies the 
first place among the fine arts and can give even dharma, 
k&ma. ariha and In whatever house a picture is placed, 

It brings good to that house. 08 

me') OtDhrldx* Histoiv et Indis, Vol. t pp. 643 

(07) Feior Bioini-IiidUii Palming. P 37- 

(98) SWt fW, I 

(Part in. 
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According to Ihe Indian SilpaearyoM, there are foot 
classes of painting, namely >-> 

(i) Saiyam or trae to life, in an oblong frame. 

(3) Vaiiitham or {lecture with less grandure in a square 
frame, 

(3) Nagaram or of the citizen, in a round frame. 

(4-) ifi-rani or mixed. 

These types are thus desi ribed in the Vitnutiharmotharam^. 
I, whatever painting (bears! a resemblance to this earth, 
with proper proportion la|] in height, with a nice body, 
round and beautiful is called Satyavt. |l. That is called 
Viiimkam which is rich in the display of postures, maintaing 
strict proixirtions, placed in an exactly square field, not 
phlegmatic, not (very) long and well finished. Ill That 
painting should be known as nagaram, which is round, with 
firm and well developed limbs with scanty garlands and 
ornaments. IV. (Oh) best of men the miaran derived its 
name from being composed (of the three categories). too 

As in Indian literature, so also in paint'ng, tliere are said 
to be nine kinds of rasa or sentiments. They are 

(0 iffrAffarn or crotir, (6) J/iayonafta (fearful). 

(2) Bosj/a Of laugh-exciting, (7) Bi6Mso(loathBon*), 

(3) Karu 7 !,a or pathetic. (8) Adhhula (strange). 

(4) Vira or heroic (9) Santa (peaceful). 

(5) Baudra or furious. 

It is the fashion notv a days to keep pictures depicting all 
these sentiments in the house. But our Hlpacaryaa lay down 
that pictures of all these rasas should not be kept in the 
house. It is laid down by the ttipa writers: “Pictures to 
embellish homes should belong to irngara, hatya and idnta 
rasa. The rest should never be used (in the house) of 

(» 9 ) Part III. ch. 41 , 1, 1 - 5 . ~~ 

(100) 6. Krsnififolf V t^ndliarnioUarun p. 46. 
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tWjrone.” It Is dlfforent, howsver, with the palace of a Idn^ 
or this tempte of a god, where pictures representing all the 
jiine kinds of sentiments (ro«a) may be kept. According to 
the iiZpa texts t "Except in assembly (halls) of kings and 
in temples, the inatispirlous, (as for instance) bulls with horns 
(immersed) in the sea, and men with their hands sticking out 
of the sea, whilst their body is bent under water, men with 
ugly features, or those inflicted by sorrow due to death and 
pity, war and the burning ground, should never be depicted 


What are the delects of a painting according to the 
Indian dcdri/as ? The Indian ^Ipa writer- 
maintain that ' indistinct, uneven and inartic 
ulate delineation, representation of the human figure with 
lips too thick, eyes and testicles too big, and unrestrained in 
its movements and actions, such are the defects of a painting 
(eifrfl).’ They also maintain that Weakness or thickness of 
delineation, want of articulation, improper juxtaposition of 
colours are also said to be defects of painting. 

What, then, are the good qualities of a painting from 
the Indian point of view? They arc said 
iStrs of to be sweetness, variety, spaciousness of the 

back-ground, proi)ortionate to the position of 
the figure, similarity to what is seerf in nature and minute 
execution. The Vi^ndharmottaravi also says : ' Proper position, 
proportion and spacing, gracefulness and articulation, resembl- 
ance, decrease and increase these are the eight good qualities 
of panting.' 

The modern writers on Indian Painting often refer to the 
six main canons which the Indian artists 


aix limbi of used to follow. Those six main canons of 
iBdUn Psinting. Painting are known as sadaitga or 

Si* Limbs of Indian Painting. This aMUnga is spoken of 
by Yasodhara, the commentator of Vitsy&yana’s K&natitra. 
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Ya^bara laid down that the artists should pajr special 
attention to the six main points which constitute the SadaAga 
of painting. He enumerates them thus : 

Dr. Abanindra Nath Tagore translates the Satfu^a or 
Six Limbs thus i 

(i) Bupahh''da^-or the knowledge of appearances. 

(3) Pramanafli — or correct perception, measure and 
structure. 

(3) iJfimi— or action of feelings on forms. 

(4) Lds^tAi/o-Fcy’anani— or infusion of grace, artistic 
representation. 

(5) Sadriijam — or similitude. 

(6) Varnik^iJvmga {?<he<ia ?)— nr Artistic manner of 
using the brush and colours 

These six canons constitute the main principles of Indian 
Art. They were followed strictly by the Buddhist artists. 
It shows how the ancient Indians studied this branch of science 
carefully. The first ol these canons, BupahTieda, indicates 
the study of nature, knowledge of the figure, landscape and 
architecture. The second canon, PramSi'tam, refers to 
anatomy and proportion. The third, Bhava^ points to the 
effect of feelings on the forms. The fourth canon, Lavanya- 
j/oja«af», tries lo infuse grace and beauty to the figure. The 
fifth one, Stidrsyanj refers to the similitude of the figure with 
the real object. The last one, Varnikdlhcda^ refers to the 
correct use of the brush and colours employed in painting, 
These are the essential conditions on which the Indian artists 
had to pay special attention. We find these canons faithfully 
followed in the Buddhist frescoes of Ajantfi and Bftgh, It is 
interesting to note that the early Chinese artists also followed 
similar set of rules known as " The six canons,” first 
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mentioned in the sixth centnry The Chinese might 

have borrowed the canons from India. 

In the Sanskrit literature we tind several references to the 
art of painting. The kings were very fond of painting. 
In Kalidasa's dri^ma $ail;u?!^lZd we find the king Dusmanta 
making a picture o( ^ukuntaltl himself as it was becoming 
too much for him to bear the sep.iration of iSakuntalS, In 
Bhavabhuti's drama f/.fnrardmioirtfa we find Lakamana show- 
ing the pictures of the past lives of Rftma and Sitft to keep 
Sitft in good humour. From ^riharsa's description we know 
that Damayanti hearing of Nala had the pictures of Nala and 
herself painted on the wail. 

As regards colouring, the V<^udharmoUaram says that 
OoIoursiuPsinting. 

namely, white, yellow, of the colour of the 
emblic myrobalan, black and blue. But the sage Bharata 
in hit /raiyoidslra speaks only of four primary colours? gita 
(white), nilo (blue), pifo (yellow) and raltla (red). It is for the 
artist to mix these primary colours. The sage M&rkan^eya 
says that if the blues are transformed a great deal, green 
colour is produced, It is either pure, with an admixture of 
white, or blue-predominating. One or more of these shades 
are used as it is suitable to the special painting. Thus beau- 
tiful paintings should be made yelibwish like the durna 
sprouts, green like the wood apple and dark like the kidney- 
bean. Blue tinged with yellowish-white hecomes changed 
in colour and of various kinds according as either of the 
two (constituents) is present in greater or smaller degree 
or in equal parts. For that reason the blue lotus-colour 
{niiotpalunibhd) appears beautiful when partly shaded dark 
like the mdfa. By proper selection and <listribution of colours 
paintings become deiightfol.i02 

(101) P«rc7 Bm«ni~Indian PslntiDg, ]>. si. 

(10|) Tb* VlnindhannoUsramfEnf. Trans), p. IL 
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BtafftU In his Natyatittfa fpeak< also of the eombtnaitea 
of the four primary coloars He says: 

^ TO: m ti 
hr i 
HR HR^ II II 
^^JW^yMRlMlt+mifTl HR HR% I 

II II 

The combination ol the white and yellow colours produces 
(yellowish white) colour, that of white and red produces 
podflta colour, that of white and blue produces Kapota (grey) 
‘coIoDr, that of yellow and blue produces the harito (green) 
colour that of blue and red produces the Zosoyo (reddish) 
colour and that of red and yellow is known as the yowro 
(yellowish) colour.^* 

Indian paintings were sometime executed on walls or 
frescoes as in the Ajantft or BAgh caves, or 
OlMS**of painiing’ board or on canvas. When a picture 

is on canvas or board, it is known as Pala. In Ptinflodaf? we 
read how a picture on Pafa should be made. We are told of 
its four stages: (i) Dhauta — to be washed, (a) — 

rubbing with rice {3) fanjeWta— decorating it with the help 
of Ink and (4) Bunnfn— painting it with proper colours.lCA 

In a Buddhist Tantric work called dryamanyu^tmv(afealpu 
(published in the 'I'rivandrum Sanskrit Series) we get a 

deioription of Fata. (Vol. 1 , p. 131.) 

(1U3) Bbsnt&'i Natj'SiiMtrs, cb. 21. S' 0(^03. 

(104) qtoi «3B(R. I 

crar^Qi ^38«R. ii l n 

vm ijti vnfM qs: w \ n 

«q«i: 1 

qwi f ift aifcsn: iqm ii « ii( v-^-i ) 
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It says : ^ %'nr^ ii 

ftFflwnr jrfN ?^nr ^ II 
?nrT ^ 93^ Prf^r^ ii 

^ I 

^ ^ It 

^‘*nT^ ^1^414^ I 

3rw^ ?mT^^ ii 

q^VI HTW. I 

spqni'KS^Amf^HM^ II 

A picture (pata) shonlH be painted on a rew white cloth 
hiving fringes. It should be two hands long and one hand 
broad. It may be on (i) cloth (a) dtcuya and (3) bark of 
the tree, which must be pore and devoid of any string, It 
should be painted on a cloth which is not silken and on ether 
things which has been well-described. 

It, has been asserted by many European schoiars that there' 
is no existing in India. We have shewn how 

such a stotemeiit is far from the truth*. A vasi literature 
regar.ling fifiipa has already been unearthed by scholars tike 
M.M.T. Ganapati Sastri and others. Many other works are 
sliit existing in manuscripts aud remain only to be brought 
to light by enthusiast scholars. Many others have fallen 
victio) to white ants and fire. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Conlribuiton of Indian Art. 

We have spoken here of the main principles of Indian 
(the science of architecture), praiimalalcfanam 
(the theory of sculpture) and etfrar'fdi/a (the science of paint 
Ing). It is fortunate that these principles have been put into 
execution by the Indian artists in various examples of Indian 
monuments which are' found scattered all over India, • It is a 
significant fact that these principles found their way also Id 
the Greater India. The vast pyramidal temple of Bombudor, 
the magnificient remains of Angkor Vat, the rich monasteries 
of Burma and Siam— all point to the spread of Indian Art 
abroad. The Ouddhist Images of Java, China, Siam and 
Burma, the statues of Hindu gods, specially of Ganesa, Siva 
and others — all are the examples of Indian art abroad. 

The extant monuments of Indian architecture and 
sculpture donot go beyond the age of Asoka, the Maurya 
Emperor. It is surprising how Indian sculpture and architec* 
ture flourished all on a sudden in the third century before 
Christ. The excellence of execulion of the monuments of the 
Maurya period betrays the existence of a pre>Asokan school 
of Art, or else it would not have been possible for Indian Art 
to make such notable progress in the very period of its birth. 

There are very few monuments anterior to the Maurya 
period. The only exception which can be traced back to the 
Vedic Age is the well.known mounds at Lauriya Nandangarh 
in Bihar. These mounds were opened by Dr. Bloch, who iden> 
tilled them with the SmaHna or the burial mounds of the 
Vedic period. Dr. Bloch placed them in the seventh or 
eighth century B. C.l<* 

Oeabrldf* of India 9. *1*. 
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Of the Atokan period we have— 4he remains ol a pillared 
halt at Patna, a group of rock«cut shrines in the Baribar 
hills In Bihar, a small monolithic rail at Sarnath, ^upas 
of Sanchi and Sarnath, various pillars and three statues, 
two of which are in the Calcutta Museum and the Parkham 
statue at Mathura. 

The Sarnath Capital has bem described as the {>roduct 
of the most developed art of which the wi>rld was cognisaAt 
in the third century B. C.*— the handiwork of one who bad 
generations of artistic elTort and e s p e rie n ce boMnd him.' 

nflring the second century B, C., when the Mangas were 
■mpretne in Northern India, we have the notable Buddhist 
tfupn at RhArhnt in Central India. It was discovered by Sir 
Alexandar Cunningham in 1873 and the remains have since 
then heen Heoosited in the Calcutta Museum. The gate (foropo) 
and the railing all round are richly sculptmed with the Jofafco 
scenes or the story of the dream of MayR, or of Jetavana. 

Along with this we mint take into consideration the 
well-known railing at Buddha Gaya and the famous gatewaye 
of Sanchi. The main interest of Sanchi centres round the 
Great SMp<i with its four gateways, which are also richly 
sculptured with [Rt.ika scenes. In the execution of these 
sculptural works, many hands had to^be employed, so the style 
could not be uniform, * yet there is none of the clumsy, im« 
mature workmanship here which we noticed In the inferior 
carvings of the balustrade round the smaller afgpa and at 
Buddha Gaya.* 

In Western India, we have many examples of ehaitya 
balls, namely, those at BhRiA, KondRne, PltalkhorA, Ajanta, 
BedsA, NAslk and KArll. The ehaifj/a hall of KArll is the best 
and finest of all. 
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The Gujjta Age is the glorious period in the history of 
Indian Art. It saw the rise of the Saniath School, which 
produced many beautiful images of Buddha. 

The history of Indian Architecture can also be read in 
magniiicient temples of Bhuvanesvara, Purl, and also of 
Southern India with Oopuras and of Bengal. 

The suicnce of Painting also saw its development in the 
beautiful paintings of Ajanta, and Bagh caves. These are tlie 
contributions which Indian Art has made to the development 
ol Indian culture and civilisation. 



AP PENDIX I 

Text Of 

MAYASASTRAM 







siftnn i 

^rwnr ftrwn ^ crm H I H 

imnjraw^ I 
?FJr^ II 

wrarmsT irar irm srawwsr ^mJtK, ii ^ ii 

^ I 

^<*<««ri I 

«i»nT*<*if. •TT^ ^ ?ira^9Wd *1^?^ II \i II 

II K H 

at^Ali"*iw*n^*i ^’^lndT I 

«sni5frg ^a<ji«rt*i i *id i ii \ ii 

g ^igsrriK si«m • 

?nf ^TwgtjRw i 

jrrftnifT km d^i i ^^^^ n \a ii 

•T^ 2f?i5?ff^??ftor i 

^ crra^raTJTt ii c ii 

jffiB I 

^.T!J*j« iP^*i m I'n H tti I 

ld4:dKI lfldl!ii5«Rl*<ldl H i 


From Mnyavnutii. ivith Tdwpi, notex, Published by V. Bama 
* ^Vamy Stistnilu & Sons, Muikas ( 1 Q 16 ) 
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f^3# II \K H 

WEIFn II II 

’iT^t!j5ft5tt ^qrnt. 


J»ftj^*=yiWliit?n4* 11 II 

f^5% Ji'rfHjjiji ^^’TfipnTRTT: I 
g (^»dK Q-dij;t!'^-<i(^«i i H .i 

fM^aitin?! f^Tt II u 

^'ir%r?!i*n^ i 

!^N^ pTffra^rr iirjRr i 

^):J|«i^(;<4HMI Wl^ f^Wiy ' 

Q r ^M>;A<u i ii X\ ii 

^T?!T r«l^*H4'i '>^>TI»TT olT^nil *T^ I 

5iyiyi^35Viiin trsrrfinpsFTn i 

^n*i»ii^M'-n^ ^nr ?<T^nft«n^?TT ?rs7r i 
g fwvTnr ^K<h«Tim »F5rr jptj i 
ftnrnr ^rsjn^inPTJjr sT^?n?n»H i 
^?im ir«w'fg^yi4ii4:-'4gi ftfti'ifds ll ^'S ll 
iliiU'JKW 



( ) 

ir^ vx^m%i ii Ic ii 

*i^Rr55i *r^*iR*iiv}^s ■wnn 

?T^ i%?t?TVThi?riT??r I 

rrftT5iT?Ti% II u II 

y-^Pei I 

^(wjurg 

g Tfpp ll ^«» ii 

^n^ranrsg itfWt i 

y^jyi+e^i^yii ^ ^ ff ^TO <t ( nn ; ii il 

^nr ?T^ ^ II II 

5wi*nS<i€W4.*iiK«.wi*j<j> g H II 

lI?iraW*t. H II 

TS^PI g ^«IT I 

$rTT^> H?Tif{sfv-75 ll II 

W(^ g fewnr flrf^nrrf^f?*!. i 

?i-ajT jre^ ^ sTwre ^ firviR^ i 
SR^ ^TJTmr^ ?r «?tg,ii W ll 

^?TT<T tg«HviH4 f R g voffni i 

?TWTJ*Tt5Tgs gCRIffrfirf^ ll ^3 II 

^siTRiTR i^rg^!fi*r5i^ 

ii4ft«TnT qrftrftjiTRTi^i 

I) \vi II 





ffr»TFi ^ II H 

'fli^W'WK ’wwrnr Rwpm i 
vrnnrPT 5T^f5?f% *i^7t «ii^ arirt^n^ i 
wg^T^•^ >J)fi»Ni*i ^nq^ AK i ^ 





^+w5r«('^ i4«lH4H 


*niCTT^5T^ »?5VI «JT*H^<*jH. I 
sti^*ii 3 ^rti^ a[rt a,Kft«j«iJrixiH, i 

siNTR II ^o II 

VI ♦HJ'®^^ 3 *lV4a*<MI^«1l^ ^14,<4> I 

fsg^ ?igfift<n^ ii ii 
arS «T^ ^ ii ii 

q^T^: q^TOWWI STq^ <T«IT II II 

»rs qr^g ? uftiiiyHH. n ^a ii 


fl^il-SWPT: 


^Rflinnl I 

Hq>fvJiil*jwi q4tiyftqy»iiH, i 
^rf^q.i«j«i qf^wT^: II l II 

q ^KquMHiriji 

^qftq^FT^g^^'JiTR OtI^ II ^ 

qrfTT^q^wr g jj^RTCPTJmi^ i 

TT g qi( i HH II ^ II 

qrqg.^ ^4^Vi I 


( » ) 


w v n v ri gq II « n 

g qro ii y ii 

Hi«i*ii»ii«j5iiy<iH. n ^ ii 

ww JT^m II \s II 

^^5?TT 'Wiif^i^srr: i 
?I«RT ^?RF^ I 

irg am ^i%g ?r grs^ ^msr^ ii ^ \\ 
w^viT g ll t ii 

vji»tHi^tg gf^CJTR;, hw*{^ ii t® ll 

giT ii n 

^I^crt4«t*4q^rq 11 II 

JIRdW q^: q^ | 

vnr^ ^gqjrfviq^ ^ <Tg ll Kk. ii 

*!qg^ ^ ^nrfir 1?:^ i 

f^rc?55q^r^^ g ^ sr^ ii \% ii 
^<iMi?r fsig^qiBgtT ^ g qtspr: i 

^qgjqifg m^iwi ^htt gm: ii ?\s ii 


^iqqi^^iiiy gsr^erg^ga^i 
^ g 51^^ %qgi%?T ii ii 

a^<iiifiK«l«i ^ vq?ft aiqiTtwyi i 

e^R^xi ?nj^ am ii U ll 
Jd^jiwq qfif^iar g.Mm q>q q; i 
atm ^rftaa artg tl ^o it 


( « ) 


HTJTlf RT ^ ^ II II 

9 (iiii(%i«k g ^?fHrra>gww 5 *^, i 
< T 4^iq<a^g q ^ wwrf^ II II 



fijt ^ 1 

?m% f5t^^ mj: ?:«rTO^ ii » 

^ =WT 1 ^ ^ tr^rewtg^ 1 

^«l<.l^«ifil^^fl,4 11 R\i II 


^M-S-arPr: 


c^ r reff i 

ftrs fl; *Ttf^ ^s«iKV»ii^wJUH. i 



3nrm II ^ 11 

^ ^STRf^ I 
5T «r^ !T??r^ wt II ^ ii 


HWlfilMN^HI^'^l^^l «rf^ I 

niTR ftft«rf | ft fi rf^ te a n II « II 

5 !rafg?raprt^ ^*Rr?rt i 

f^iuiifl i q ^ <T T R r tg. ii it B 

sTRirlr^ ftw 5 ^ gs^ 1 


gf^ sfit fi rgt^p ar^ i 


<Vi^ "«ii'^fvv» ^yfr i 

imS^^no^^: srsns ii \n 

^ TT 5 Sft TT 5 I 

y^irfe g ^ ■g fttf^wift I 


( t ) 

HWiHgfe \ 

?3 j?n^ ^ vi^ II vs ii 

5:^ ^’nn^ " t II 

^'TT^f *T5ihRf^*t»n!^ I 

siRicr^rs wRre«^jPr f^rftro lH® M 


srrft ^r#g»TW5T 11 U li 

mt ^n 3 g I 

mj: f^F'RrRSrf^^TW: u u 
ftm ^w: ’TRTaS^J «lfit I 

gff Ri N r ?Rr: a U 1 

vn»^ 95^RPCR. II U II 
^ fiRSTPT SfiCTR I 

^RRif *rr^ ^sR^jfir 11 iv li 

5=ct5^wir ^ 3^^^ I 
^%)^«i^?wRrir3t «f((^Mn**Hlfe«^‘«g»Bi! u 
^rSTT^FIRTORr ^WHI ^ 

^vsiwt f^’^r^Pir f^Rf[if?n i 

?j?Rrrwf^>^iPT 35 nF«r 3 T^»T^n^i^- 1 
?Rj«<TgjBT5^ w!^ ^rrein^sp^ I 
WR ?iPRTirit?l*re?rran^ ■w^rW^ii 

U I'# N 


( ) 


ST t 

«i\ <•!■?> •!«< sR^ntnwnr^! i 

M<liP & «» | ST ^ f^SITprf^ II II 
tnfipif^ ^ ST qr^ I 

ftrtTswTT^s^sTT^ snsnff ^fyii i ^s Ti q, i 

<tT^W %q?TPTOT 5^: I 

cqq a^TT ^ i 

5TSnsT I 

srRljq^sq sTS!p?jqg^?^sir i 


SRTIsft MS T W^H I ^TUtlcfl II U 

ra ^ sns!i^^«nq 5 tjPt ^ i 


sT^a^^qsrofqTsi: ^TT^'^^^q^rvsTi i 



snrsTPft ^ il 

^ WrsiT *n?r% ^ i 

^FSTSIT 5T^^ i^TSffaiRft II H 
'JKji’sn'^jfMmti ^ fijw’TT^l^’JT ^ns^SR^I 
^fSTSTTSSTT ST qi^sq qjfl^ »T?I^ ^tq^^T II l( 
fijTpft Hjai fij^TT 5^T ^RTM ?T^ifl^i5 I 
lrJrwsTq%^ firfir vitA<;nuH^ II ii 

fli^Ti*i4 fqsrrf^Rsft <i^^«i«n5 1 

?T?fqT sqj^snqrf a^: ii ii 

qqrnft^Rqra ^ ?q%wn%^ i 

msq ^ ^ga ii w 

(^r<nk'i_Ai i%«’ftg*sqsT i 

%f«qsTT ^^qsT la f^rfwqawsri srsrg ii si.^ ii 

5T^fS!ig’5q^ i 

vTgfnrgnTTa qgqqr stsit i 
qrsqT! wtstw 


1 
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4H«I^|4h (jU()n44(*i^ I 

*n»i^ 3^ I 

iWK i j; 9 n II 

f^lfw^fHT ^<l4IWflf * 

ii^iFbnfi *f WB II | 

f^wT^ frain ^giAtr JwirfSr ^ I 
SfFJJSI^ ^RITWITO^r 

4^^-j|-4**d SIF^t 3f?inf5r 11 Ri u 

^ ^ ^ ^P^TTSr I 

qnF^ etiMin, fl[3:^ra%^?Hp[5ra5q^ II ^o p 

•nri^PIT ^ *17TJ I 

q«rRl.HT^ rnnsTt Iw 5ST inn^ ii n 

^gsffs^jpr; I 

*n5r *rti3; ii t ii 

?TRre?^WRWI I 

^^art fa c a^^ij^M %rFj a^wm: ii ^ h 

»n ai«>w r II ^ II 

iwrhffif ^rftgnt fipffa i 

*ra*n*T g ^rramt ii yi n 

g ftwrt TOwif I 


( ) 


ftmiT ti y i) 

wnwt I 




APPENDIX U 


DESCRIPTION OF 


( 1 ) Pratima-Laksana-Vldhaaam 

(il) Pratlma-maaa— laksanam 
( Hi ) Samyak-Sambuddha-bhaalta- 

Pratima-laksanam 


( u ) 


I. Pratima-Laksana-Vidhanam. 


This Ms. belongs to the Visrabharati Library 
(No. 1086 )• It is written on palm-leaves in Malayalam 
character. There are 94 folios containing the text 
and in each page there are seven to eight lines. The 
size is 15" X l«5." 

The text contains Silpaidtstra as is clear from the 
contents given in the colopfaone. At the end of every 
chapter, there is written 7T^->-except in 

the last. Neither the name of the copyist, nor any 
date is given. 

The colophon of contents is this 


Wi^TBR ^ (Pageisreferredto) 

^ 

OklVl '3 







^*7^ K% 



T^njfir 

H. 








srwTC 


mm: 







( ) 




Here the colophon suddenly stops. Next comes 
a blank leaf, after which begins the text with «fr in the 
left margin : — 

ffts snrs ^rftisuT^ 

ITRgs^T: 

It ends thus : — 


After this text is a blank leaf. Then follow four 
other written folios which begin thus; — 

Some leayes of this text are certainly missing as 
the first line begins with the middle of a letter in the 
middle of a sentence, thus: — 

; etc. 

This part of the Ms. seems to deal with the rules 
about temples, because at the eud of the chapter wc 
have : 

After this begins the chapter on Praitt/in /aifa- 
^am from which we quote a few lines : — 







[^f^viTwnroFT fSre?nt vfmtu ii 


C ) 

»T^»fpriwrnT T’TFj; fsTTR nrmt^rg i 

^«4.'^>7T ?fiT^ 5n^ 5r^*r '• 

fffiwjTR TTTT vrm’jfr: i 

»tM fsrj^.% w?»TtT5r ^ ii 

*u*uii!(i« f^?rp^?rraiTPT I 

irr'^Jargpf ^3 flr'-ipr^ 11 
^HrwTT!!?!!: miijnTa ^a ^ r g^-i q; 1 
•TT^^ 2 gTT JTT^ 3,11 JilH tl 

T^JTnuTTrCTTRr irPTtrw?^tir7npT < 

^ ^^ri^rnpiT 11 

TTT^rg- ?Tvif 1 

qrnTfftfrifJt gtsui^r ftnjrr^ w 
^ 3 “ 

^5«i^’=nTf^5’4^^ irg^PT^ 11 
’i^Jwnrrc g;gi: qii-HMitiT. 1 
%^<i[3igo45r«i 11 

^inew 3 ^ ^13 «T%3 II 

w?7r4 vT^ II 
g?T^ 3 3%'Rp5n^nKi^5!rT uirg 1 

?T^3 %: II 

!IflT*inf^y«ifi^ 37rafHI*«liri|vflMH I 
^rKpnr^^iiiiT*!! wr^gf^sr 11 

^SnWRT ^TrSTWrar f^^^^J.T II 

^•a«ii<5r^gs wwiMrhffr 3 ^rf^g 1 
f^f5i*n ff«TTR: firr: 11 


^nrwg^PT Mpiiii^^^invTR 
i7^;n5VTn?rt 11 



( ) 


II. Ms. of Pratlma-mana-laksanam. 

A copy of this Ms. has been presented to the 
Visvabharati Library by the Nepal Durbar. Its 
Tibetan translation also exists. It begins thus: — 
^ 5^11 






111. Ms. of Samyak'Sambuddha-bhasita'- 
Pratima laksanam. 

This Ms. is also from Nepal. Its Tibetan trans- 
lation also exists. It begins thus : — 

*Wt II 

Its ends thus : — 

®TWt II 


INDEX 

TO 

PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN SILPA SASTRA. 


A. 


Bhujangini 

69 

AWiaya 

69 

BahvBandha 

81 

Agni 

6S 

Bharaia 

62.68 

Agnvpv/njmam 

10 

Bh/rgu 

66 

Ajania 

SS,SA 

Brhaepati 

66 

Amaravati 

SS 

Brahmvne 

67. 68 

Anania 

H 

Brafvma 

66,68 

ATtgvla 

U 

BaddMei literature 

64 

Axthor Vat 

66. 

C 


ATuxUut pindado^ 

4 

Cambridge Eistory of India 

Art 

1, 9. 5, IS 


64 

Avtist, Indian 

n 

Champa 

62 

Aeoka 

3. 4, S6, 59 

China 

18 

Amini 

59 

Ciira 

18 

Aniruddha 

65 

Citrasutra 

8 

Atri 

65 

Vluiiulrasekhara 

73 

Aaancte 

57 

Chaiianya 

83,37 

AMryas 

61 

Chandra G-upta II 

S3 

Amsuka 

62 

D 


Antarala 

70 

Becoratwn of i-magee 

60 

B 


Dhitmina 

17 

Bagh 

32 

Dhanur 

67 

Bengal 

4S 

Bravidian typn 

73 

Bengcdi type 

73 

Dyuwani 

f 1 

73 

Bliurhut 

S, 31, 64 

h 


Modh Otiya 

17, 59 

Egyjdian 

18,31 

Brltat Samkita 

10, 71 

Q 


JJritis/i Miueu7>\, 

36 

Oa^alakemi 

51 

Buddha 

5, S5, 66 

Oanapati Saatri 

8, 9, 11 

Bhajangam 

67 

Qandhara 

SO 
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Qa/ndhara Sokocl 

ao,s,6 

Ganeta 

55 

Greek arHet 

&) 

Greek School 

5 

Gupta School 

$ 

Gheranda SamhUa 

se,57, 59 

Gomvkha 

5 ^ 

Ouptam 

67 

Oaraksa 

67 

Gwruda 

67 , 71 

Garga 

65 

Oarbkagrka 

70 

GvJtaraja 

71 

Ghata 

71 

Oujrati type 

7$ 

H 

Hareka 

37 

BtTtdu imagea 

49.60 

„ gode 

54 

„ eouJ,ptQr9 

55 

„ art 

55 

Hema 

61 

Hamea 

71,79 

I 

Image 

94 

IndAa 

S 

IvdAa-n Art 

S.4 

J 

Java 

65 

Jaiaka 

4 

Jiilandhara 

69 

K 

kadpkuee II 

60 


KamAahka 

60 

Kdrtikeya 

53 

Kvivera 

6S 

Kuehan 

60 

Kaeyapa Samhita 

11 

Kski 

59 

Kv^nktara 

67 

KhetJuuri 

69 

Kwmara 

66 

Kailaea 

71 

Kui^ara 

71 

Kwma 

67 

L 

Lakami 

51 

Laufer 

11 

M 

Maya 

15. 9. 66 

Mayaeaetra 

S9, 97, 38 

Maywbhai^a 

33 

Mathura 

36,53 

Mahabharata 

37 

Maya Vastu 

14 

MSrkandeya 

IS 

Mahayogi 

64 

Macdondl 

49 

Mitra dynaety 

63 

Mateyom 

67 

Matityapwrofnam 

10, 16, 11 

Mayamaiam, 

9 

ManuahyddaycuhandAdhS. 9 

Ma-ndapa 

9 

Matamdra 

57 

Mayivram 

67 
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MandiJn 

67 

PandKa~d3iS/ntw 

69 

Hakarra 

67 

Pwtmdam 

66 

Mudra 

69 

P&rijaira 

7S 

Maha mudrct 

69 

Pasini 

59 

M<dahandha, 

69 

Percy Brovm 

1 

Mah& bandha 

69 

Ponini 

49 

„ vecUia 

59 

Patanjaii 

49 

Mdndavi 

69 

R 


Jd&taTigi 

69 

Bahind/ra Nath 

2 

XSnaadra 

69 

Ratna Birsa 

73 

Merv> 

71, 7S 

RksatX 

73 

Mandara 

71, 73 

8 


Malyavan 

73 

Samaih 

S, 6, 62 

N 


„ school 

6 

Nahho-mudra 

69 

Sanchi 

3, 17. 32 

NaU^ja 

36 

Samudra Oupia 

54 

'Nandana 

71 

Silpa 

S,2S 

Nandin 

71 

„ sasira 

6, 8, 28, 29 

Nandisa 

66 

Siam 

66 

Nagnajit 

66 

Siri 

61, 52 

Ifnrada 

66 

Sirimadevata 

51 

NatyasSHrU 

63 

Siva 

60, 63, 66 

0 


Surya 

36 

OrisM 

46 

Sukra 

66 

Origin of Silpa 

4 

SakrachAirya 

34 

P 


Svamr Brahmanya 

Padma 

71 

YatuUurya 

5f> 

Paiimdsana 

67 

Siddkfim 

66 

P<Mava fangs 

66 

Swastika 

66 

Pirmti 

66 

Sinhrnn 

66 

Praiima-lahiuna 

1146 

Sanhaiam 

67 

PratirnS-rndna-lakeana 

Saktiohalani 

69 


24, 23,21. 60 

Sambhavi 

69 

Paschimottana . 

67 

Sav>naka 

65 
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Samvdga 

It 

Vi^Wcn 

66 

Simiha 

7t 

VasvAem 

66 

SUpin 

6Q 

ViMokarman 

66, 8 

Samhu 

ee 

Vitv(JeaTmpraka$(i 

67; 10 

T 


VSat^ SSstra 

66,8 

Tagvn 

1 

„ ViAya 

67,8 

V 


„ prakarnam 

67 

Ut hatam 

67 

VvmU'aa 

7t 

Uttana Manduka 

67 

Vardhana 

7t 

„ Kwrmvikain 

67 

Vmrahamihira 

S6 

V 


Vitrmdharmotta/ra 

S9 

Vajrcm 

66 

Vtdaa 

49 

Vira 

67 

7 


Vvkea 

67 

Font 

69 

Yraam 

67. 7i 

Toga 

66, 67 

yiparit(^ri 

69 

„ Sastra 

66 

Vc^nmi 

69 

TukU kalpatarv 

9 

Vaa4etAa 

66 

Tavidkeya tribe 

68. 
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